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Plant Magnolia, Myrtle, Mimosa, Live Oak and Pecan 


E WERE saying recently that Southern people on their farms, on 

their church and school grounds, in town homes, and along 

city streets, should make ita point to plant Southern trees 
and shrubs. 


Pecan trees might well be made the dominant feature, therefore, 
where shade trees are required. Then let us make provision for the 
crape myrtle, with the quiet, dreamy, long-lived beauty it offers so 
freely in our Southern summers, and also include specimens of the 
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A LITTLE PICNIC IN THE COOL WOODS 





* This should be done in the first place, because only in this way can 
| the South utilize and proclaim its own distinctive, Heaven-given re- 
| sources of beauty in this particular. 
; and shrubs that the North can grow as 


well or better than we can—maples, pop- 
lars, elms, etc.,—then travelers will find 
nothing distinctive or especially pleasing 
about the appearance of our homes and 
grounds. 

In the second place, we think that our 
Southern trees and shrubs, natives of a 
more genial and favorable clime, are 
really more beautiful than those origin- 
ating in the colder North. Here are five 
trees we think should always be kept in 
mind in planting any grounds :— 

1. Crape Myrtle. 2. Pecan. 


3. Magnolia. 4. Mimosa. 
5. Live Oak. 


The pecan and live oak make superb 
shade trees, the pecan having the advan- 
tage of furnishing an abundant food crop 
as well as dense shade It is at once a 
beautiful and an exceedingly useful tree. 


If we continue to plant the trees 


fragrant mimosa and magnolia. 
tree when trimmed rather high, while its blossoms alone would justify 
planting it in any Southern yard, 
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The magnolia itself is a good shade 


Still interested as we are in making the 
South ‘‘A Land of Plenty, a Land of 
Beauty, anda Land of Rural Comrade- 
ship,’’ the second feature as well as the 
other two, we make this appeal again in 
behalf of our own distinctive and beauti- 
ful Southern trees and shrubs—notably 
the crape myrtle, the magnolia, the mimo- 
sa, the pecan and the live oak. Look 
around among your neighbors, and also 
look around you when you go to town 
next, and develop an appreciation for these 
trees. They are now in the full glory of 
leaf and blossom and a normal person can 
hardly fail to notice and admire them any- 
how. Then figure out with your wife and 
children just where these trees could be 
placed to good advantage in your own 
yard and grounds, adding to the charm 
and beauty of your home through indefi- 
nite summers to come, and then resolve to 
plant them without fail this fall. 
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HEN the Goodyear 

Service Station Dealer 

talks to you about 

Goodyear Tire Acces- 
sories, credit him with trying to 
render a real service. 


He will show you that the 
tee GOOdyear Tire Saver Kit con- 
|GOOD YEAR * ‘ 
Saieay) tains materials for making road 
yg repairs when accidents occur. 


Wi 





He will test your wheel align- 
ment; he will suggest an In- 
side Protector if such can add 
to the mileage of an old tire; 
he will recommend Goodyear 
Tire Putty to fill tread cuts 
and prevent damage from dirt 
and water. 


Fo» igpws 


He sells tire satisfaction in 
addition to tires; he is not con- 
tent until you are fully and 
finally pleased. 
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Qa . 
GATHERING 
SOGAR CAME 

‘We are so used to sugar 
that we are likely to for- 
get to give it its properly 
important place, Right 
now if somebody asked 
you what sugar was good 
for you’d probably say — 
“Oh! to put in coffee and 
tea and for making can- 
dies and desserts.” That’s 
it—we all think of sugar 
as a sweetener and over- 
look its value as a food. 
The chemists. classify 
sugar as a hydrocarbon— 
that name may or may not be interest- 
ing to us, but what is interesting is their 
statement that it has, as a hydrocarbon, 
equal food value with the starchy foods 
and by digestion largely adds to the 
fatty tissues of the body, 

Why do we eat sugar anyway? Your 
first answer might be: ‘“‘Because it is 
sweet and tastes good.” Of itself the 
answer would be correct, but the more 
important fact is that the body craves 
sugar because it needs it. And when the 
body craves something it gives us an ap- 
petite for it. So primarily that’s why we 
like sugar and things made with sugar 
and not just because they are sweet, 

In view of the fact that sugar has gone 
up so tremendously of late these facts 
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are interesting because we find that in- 
stead of the luxury sugar having gone 
up it is the FOOD sugar that has raised 
its price. Yet—even though the price is 
up we have to have our sweet food just 
the same, 

Certainly the makers of that delicious 
beverage Coca-Cola must have dis- 
covered that sugar is up, because one of 
the principal ingredients in making Coca- 
Cola syrup is fine cane sugar, Think of 
it!—they use an average of 80 tons of 
sugar a day—about 4 carloads, But un- 
like many manufacturers that company 
has itself borne the raise and so you and 
I pay just the same today for our bottle 
or glass of Coca-Cola that we’ve always 
paid, Incidentally, this phase of the sit- 





uation is a good reminder 
of the benefits one gets 
from drinking a bever- 
age as pure and good as 
Coca-Cola. Not only do 
we please our palates 
and derive wholesome 
refreshment from the 
drink but we also give 
our systems that bit of 
sugar sweetness that 
they erave and which is 
necessary to health and 
tissues. Is it any won- 
der ‘then that Coca-Cola 
is so popular and so 
universally drunk ‘that it 
has-been called ‘‘the 
drink the nation drinks”? 














When writing to advertisers say: “Iam writing you as 
an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees 
the reliability of all the advertising it carries’’. 
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, I ‘HERE is hardly a farm with a hundred 

acres or more of tillable land but what has 
belt work enough to keep a 20-H. P. engine busy when 
not doing fieldwork. This belt work alone will in most 
cases pay the entire yearly fuel bill of a Titan 10-20 
tractor. Add to this the deep plowing, diskinz, 
harrowing, seeding, fallowing, harvesting and hauling 
the Titan will do during the year, at less than horse cost, 
and you see at once what a gilt edged investment this trac- 
tor is. 

Power, strength and economy as combined in the Titan 10-20, 
mean everyday usefulness. It has power and strength to take 
care of the everyday work of the farm. It is small enough to 
run light machines with economy. It works successfully on 
kerosene. It reduces the number of work horses needed. It 
saves SO much inso mary different ways, and does so much that 
it cannot help but pay for itself long before it is worn out. 

Write for full information about this Titan 10-20—the 
tractor that pays for itself, that furnishes power at kerosene cost 
(less than half the price of gasoline), and that is just the right 
size, weight, and style for farms of 100 acres or more, 


International Harvester Company of America 


(Incorporated) 
CHICAGO 
Champion Deering 














































Send in your renewal. Get up a club and get a reward. 
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| Timely Farm Suggestions 


BUTLBE 





A Prosperous Lamb Club 


ee Mt. Juliet Lamb Club, Wilson 
County, Tenn., made its 27th an- 
nual sale of lambs recently. The club 
has 49 members and sold 1,083 first- 
grade lambs which weighed 80,815 
pounds and brought 10.26 cents per 
pound at point of shipment. The av- 
erage weight of these lambs was 74.6 
pounds, which made them bring $7.65 
each. There were only 58 second- 
grade lambs, weighing 3,500 pounds, 


_in the sale and these sold for 7 cents, 


and weighed 60 pounds each, making 
them bring $4.20 each. 

Mr. Frank D. Fuller, Secretary of 
the Tri-State Fair, Memphis, Tenn., 
is a member of this club. Mr. Fuller 
had 40 ewes that brought 60 lambs, 
40 of which were in this sale. They 
weighed a fraction over 86 pounds 
each, making them bring $8.85 per 
head. The production of early lambs 
requires intelligent’ care and good 
management, bugijhas been very prof- 
itable in recent Sars when well man- 
aged. The feasibility of the Southern 
farmer having winter and_ early 
spring grazing crops makes the pro- 
duction of early lambs an industry 
which should be greatly increased in 
the South. 





TROUBLES WITH MILK 
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These May Sometimes Be Due to a 
Diseased Cow, but More Often They 
Come From Improper Handling of 
the Milk 


HERE is a constant stream of in- 
quiries coming into The Progres- 
sive Farmer office regarding difficul- 
ties with milk. When any abnormal 
or unusual condition arises, the aver- 
age person at once lays the blame on 
the cow or the feed she is receiving. 
Of course, milk may become con- 
taminated through disease of the cow 
or her udder, but much more fre- 
quently troubles arising with the milk 
are due to contamination or improper 
handling after it is taken from the 
cow or during the process of milking. 
In fact, troubles arising from con- 
tamination or faulty handling of the 
milk after it is taken from the cow 
are probably a hundred times more 
common than troubles due to a dis- 
eased cow or udder. 


The most common troubles report- 
ed are those of bad flavors in the milk 
or butter and difficulties in churning. 

If the milk appears normal when 
first drawn from the cow, it is ex- 
tremely probable that any trouble 
arising later is due to contamination 
while milking or after, or due to faul- 
ty care and handling of the milk. 


If bad flavors exist when the milk 
is fresh, the cause is very likely to 
be due to the feed. Ordinary feeds 
do not produce objectionable flavors, 
but such feed as wild onions, bitter 
weed, etc., are known to do so. The 
taking of the cows off the objection- 
able feeds a few hours before each 
milking may often aid in reducing 
the degree of trouble. Some claim 
that forcing air through warm milk 
will remove the flavor of wild onions. 

It is also possible that germs or 
bacteria might come from the udder 
along with the milk and at first pro- 
duce no apparent effect, but later, 
after they had had time to multiply, 


they might produce undesirable con- 
ditions. 


As stated, such cases are not com- 
mon, and if the udder seems sound 
and the cow in good health it is pret- 
ty safe to attribute difficulties devel- 
oping after the milk is drawn to cone 


tamination during or after milking 
or to faulty care. 

On the other hand, the milk of a 
diseased cow, such as one suffering 
from tuberculosis, might be danger- 
ous, because capable of causing dis- 
ease, and still not show any abnormal 
condition at any time. 

Some of the objectionable conditions 
that arise after milk is drawn are 
slimy or ropy milk, sweet coagulation 
or curdling of the milk before it 
sours, watery condition of the milk or 
the separation of whey from the milk, 
bad flavors in milk, cream or butter, 
and the formation of gas. Abnormal 
colors, such as blue or red milk, may 
also be the result of bacteria which 
have gotten into the milk after it was 
drawn. 


Many undesirable conditions which 
arjse in butter-making, or difficulties 
in churning, are also often thought to 
be due to a diseased condition of the 
cow or to the feed she is receiving. 
Some of these may be due to the cow, 
but as a rule they are due to improper 
handling of the milk or cream, such 
as failure to ripen the cream properly, 
or to churn at the right temperature. 

It is a well known fact that the 
milk of a cow when fresh churns 
more easily than from one that has 
been a long time in milk, and it is 
also known that certain feeds may 
necessitate a higher churning tem- 
perature than others. 


Bacteria producing one or more of 
the troubles mentioned above may 
get into the milk from the air, espe- 
cially when milking is done in the 
stable and feeding is done immedi- 
ately before or during milking, or 
when dust, cobwebs and manure are 
abundant, as they are in many stables. 

The bacteria which cause trouble 
may also get into the milk from the 
unclean hands or clothes of the milk- 
er or from the dirty flank and udder 
of the cow. The utensils used in 
handling the milk are a much more 
frequent cause of these troubles than 
either the cow or the feed she re- 
ceives. To state this often makes the 
housewife angry, but she simply fails 
to appreciate the difference between 
cleanliness as understood in the 
kitchen and sterilization as under- 
stood in the dairy. The rough places 
and the seams in the utensils are diffi- 
cult to clean. Washing in tepid water 
with a brush and a good washing 
powder, scalding and exposure to the 
direct rays of the sun are generally 
necessary. A dishrag used in wash- 
ing milk vessels is much more likely 


to be the cause of milk troubles than. 


either the cow or her feed. 


Unclean or contaminated water in 
which the utensils are washed, may 
often be the cause of trouble. Even 
the best appearing water may be con- 
taminated. It is always a safe plan 
to use only water that has been boil- 
ed when any of these milk troubles 
arise. 

The air of the cellar, milkhouse or 
other place that is unclean may also 
be the source of undesirable condi- 
tions in the milk. 

When the cow appears healthy and 
the feeds are sound and such as do 
not usually produce undesirable fla- 
vors or conditions in the milk, the 
most extreme care should be exer- 
cised in the handling of the milk be- 
fore trying to lay the blame on the 
cow or the feed. 

During hot weather greater care 
must be exercised in handling and 
keeping the milk, 

The livestock problems of the South 
are feed problems and these may be 
largely solved by growing more feeds. 





FEEDING VS. PLOWING UNDER 
LEGUMES 





Either May at Times Be Advisable, 
and the Farmer Must Be Guided by 
the Circumstances in His Partizu- 
lar Case 


A READER says I am “inconsis- 
tent” in advising the feeding of 
legumes to livestock in one issue and 
the plowing of them under in the 
next issue. 

Such advice, if actually given with- 
out qualifications, might appear in- 
consistent to some; but exactly that 
advice might be given to different 
persons or in different cases without 
any inconsistency at all. 

A man must grow legumes to eco- 
nomically maintain the nitrogen sup- 
ply in his soil. This is so universally 
true and so generally accepted that it 
is perhaps safe to start with that as- 
sumption. In other words, we as- 
sume that every farmer must, or at 
least should, grow legumes. When he 
has grown them there are several 
uses he may put them to: 


1, He may graze them off with 
livestock and plow under the residues. 
2. He may plow the crop under. 

3. He may harvest the legumes, 
either for seed or hay and sell them. 

4. He may harvest the crop and 
feed it. 

Now, it is entirely consistent with 
the facts that a man might wisely or 
properly use any one of these four 
methods of disposing of these crops. 

The problem is simply one of dis- 
posing of the crop to the best advan- 
tage under the conditions existing on 
that farm. There is no set or hard 
and fast rule for determining the 
matter. Each farmer must determine 
the proper course in his case, but he 
should do so with full knowledge of 
the facts and be sure that he is fol- 
lowing the proper course under his 
conditions. He should always keep 
in mind that when he sells anything 
from the farm he is selling a part of 
the farm or throwing in a part of the 
farm as “boot.” If the crop is a suita- 
able one for grazing, the land is fenc- 
ed, the stock for grazing are on hand 
or can be obtained, and the meat, 
milk or other products produced will, 
when added to the fertilizer value of 
the crop thus disposed of, give the 
best money returns, then this is the 
best method of disposing of the crop. 
Under favorable conditions this is a 
profitable method of disposing of the 
crop, because harvesting is avoided 
and a very large part of the fertilizer 
value of the crop is saved. Lack of 
fences, injury to the land caused by 
tramping in wet weather, and too few 
farm animals are the chief obstacles 
to this method of disposing of the 
crops. 

If he has not the livestock, or the 
land is not fenced, or there is no mar- 
ket for the harvested crop, or if the 
harvested crop is not worth on the 
market cost of harvesting and mar- 
keting in addition to its value when 
plowed under, it will be found best to 
plow the crop under. The value of a 
crop when plowed under is not us- 
ually as great as when grazed, and 
frequently not as great as when har- 
vested and sold. 

The chief gain to the soil in turn- 
ing a crop under over grazing it fs in 
the greater quantity of humus-form- 
ing material put into the land. If the 
legume is one that can be pastured 
for a considerable time during its 
growth, the nitrogen returned to the 
soil from the air may actually be 
greater when the legume crop is 
thus grazed than when allowed to 
mature and is then plowed under. Of 
course the phosphorus, potassium 
and calcium carried off by the live- 
stock that graze a legume crop are 
lost to the soil, but the quantities are 
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comparatively small and cheaply 
replaced in commercial form. Under 
certain conditions, or where the con< 
ditions are favorable, it is usually 
better to graze the crop than to plow 
it under. 

If the crop is harvested and sold 
we must charge up against the sale 
price the cost of harvesting and mar- 
keting and the fertilizer value of the 
products sold, when comparing it 
with plowing under. The same is 
true when comparing it with grazing, 
except that only 80 to 85 per cent of 
the fertilizer value of the products 
sold is to be charged against the sale 
price; but the net sale price of the 
products made from grazing is also 
to be added to the 80 or 85 per cent 
of the fertilizer value. Or we may 
state a comparison between grazing 
and harvesting and selling as fol- 
lows: 


Cost of or Charges Cost of or Charges 
Against Method of Against Grazing 
Harvesting and the Crop 
Selling the Crop 1. The sale value 


1, 80 to 85 per of the crop market- 
cent of the fertilizer ed. 
The 


value of the crop 2. cost of 


removed. grazing or of manu- 
2. Value of the facturing and mar- 
livestock products keting the products 
secured from. graz- obtained through 
ing. grazing. 
3. Cost of har- 
vesting and mare 


keting the crop sold. 

4. The fertility of 
the land being re- 
duced, the capacity 
of the manufactur- 
ing plant or the 
stock in trade or 
capital of the farme- 
er is being reduced, 

The fourth item of charge against 
the method of harvesting and selling 
of the crop may appear unjustified, 
since we have charged the plant 
foods the crop removed against it; 
but it is merely put in to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the man who 
sells his stock in trade, or uses up his 
equipment, must provide, as every 
good business man does, a fund to 
cover depreciation. The South has 
sold so long, without providing for 
the keeping up of the plant—the soil 
fertility,—that our cost of production 
has been greatly increased; hence, 
this is a correct charge against this 
method of disposing of the crops. 

If the crop is harvested and fed it 
merely means that in comparing this 
method with others we must correct- 
ly estimate its value as a feed and 
the value of the manure and credit 
the method with these benefits, and 
charge against the method the cost 
of harvesting and feeding, the loss 
in fertilizer value, and the cost of 
putting the manure on the land. 

There are other conditions which 
might arise that would change the 
problem. If the farmer is pressed to 
secure a living for himself and fam- 
ily he might be justified in complete- 
ly ignoring the fertilizer values and 
considering only the net money re- 
turns for the present. This is simply 
laying up greater trouble for the fu- 
ture, but immediate needs, if they be 
pressing enough, will receive first 
consideration, no matter what the fu- 
ture may promise. 

Or a renter, when he must leave a 
farm without any compensation for 
any increase in the fertility of the 
land, is justified in disposing of a 
crop in the way which will give him 
the best results, regardfess of soil 
fertility. 





OMEONE has said that the most 

valuable labor-saving tool on the 
farm is a lead pencil. If the average 
man did more work with a lead pen- 
cil, more careful “figuring,” he would 
make the work of his hands worth 
much more. 





CAUSTIC 


“Did you see my sunburst last night?” in- 
quired the pompous Mrs. Newrich of her 
poorer neighbor, 

“No, I didn’t,” said the nefghbor, caus- 
tically; “but I certainly thought he would 
if he ate another bite.”"—Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





By W.F. MASSEY 
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Lawn Grass 


LEASE tell me what grass to sow 
for a lawn where somewhat 
shaded?” 

The best mixture for the upper 
country in the South is equal parts of 
Kentucky bluegrass, red top and per- 
ennial rye grass, sowed at rate of five 
bushels an acre, for thick sowing is 
essential to a good sward. Then keep 
the grass mowed as fast as it gets tall 
enough for the lawn mower to catch 
and leave all the cut grass where it 
falls. 
dust every spring, and every four or 
five years brush in some lime. 


Bugs on Collards 
HAVE a lot of collards and the 
Lincoln bugs are sucking the life 
out of the leaves. What shall I do to 
destroy them?” 
Had you sowed some mustard near 





' by when planting the collards the 


bugs, which are doubtless the Mur- 
gantia histrionica, or terrapin bug, 
would swarm on the mustard and 
could be destroyed with kerosene. 
Kerosene emulsion made strong 
enough will kill them, but is apt to 
damage the plants. About the only 
thing now will be to take a pan and 
fill it partly with water and cover the 
water with kerosene, and then shake 
off the bugs into the pan. 


Curculios in Seicins 


N Alabama correspondent says 

that the curculios destroy his 
peach crop and wants to know what 
spraying is needed. Very little dam- 
age can be done to the curculio by 
spraying, as it is a sucking and not a 
biting insect. The only way to save 
most of the crop is to jar the trees 
several times during the growth of 





‘the crop and then gather up on a 


sheet or on a contrivance made like 
an inverted umbrella with a slit to 
slip around the tree. The bitten fruit 
will fall and the insects will feign 
death and fall and can bé gathered 
into’a vessel of water with kerosene 
on top. 





Sowing Peas and Cutting Them 


WISH to know something about 
sowing peas and cutting them for 
hay. Some of my neighbors have let 
out their land to sow in peas to be 
cut for hay. I wish to know what it 
is worth to the land where the crop is 
taken off and no manure returned.” 
If your neighbors keep up this prac- 
tice a few years they will find that 
the land is run down as badly as with 
any other crop, unless the peas get 
heavy applications of acid phosphate. 
Peas help land by being used for the 
purpose either by being plowed un- 
der or fed to stock and the manure 
saved and returned to the land that 
grew the crop. The mere growing of 
peas on land and taking them off will 
run the land down as badly as will 
any other crop. 





Top Sets or Buttons on Onions 


HAVE some Pearl onions which 

ran to seed, and the continued 
rains caused the seed bud to decay. 
Now there are buttons forming. Will 
these be good for setting?” 

It is common for some varieties of 
to make top sets or buttons instead of 
seed, and there is no reason why 
these should not make good onions. 
I have never seen the Pearl make the 
top sets, but really have never al- 
lowed them to try, for when I am 
growing them from sets I pinch out 
every seed stalk as soon as it appears 
in order to save the onion. You can 
make good onions if this is practiced, 
while the plant that runs to seed gets 
hollow and worthless. Some varie- 
ties of onions are always grown from 


Top-dress the grass with bone- 





the top sets, as they never make seed. 
You will find that the wild onions are 
produced from top sets and under- 
ground offsets too. 





Suckers on Corn | 


Eds question is asked by a number 
whether the suckers should be re- 
moved or not. I long ago came to the 
coficlusion that it is at least a waste 
of time and labor to pull suckers. 
Plants get all their carbon from the 
air by the green leaves absorbing it 
from the carbon dioxide in the air, 
and the more leaves a plant has the 
more it is able to feed the plant with 


- carbon, and carbon is essential to the 


thaking of starch, and starch is essen- 
tial to the making of corn. This year 
I am testing the matter by pulling off 
some suckers, and will note the dif- 
ference between these and the same 
number of plants left undisturbed. As 
the crop is certainly shortened by the 
common practice of pulling blades for 
fodder, I am inclined to believe that 
any leaves the plant naturally makes 
are needed. 





7Value of the Manure from a Mule 


HERE is a sawmill three miles 

from me with 35 head of mules, 
using pine straw for bedding. What 
can I pay for the manure per month, 
as I am anxious to get it to improve 
my place?” 

The value of the manure will de- 
pend largely on the time the mules 
spend in the stable. There will be a 
good deal of loss where the mules are 
most of the time on the road. It is 
estimated that the manure from a 
horse will average about five cents a 
day if it is all saved. But with teams 
constantly at work and only at night 
and meal times in the stable, not over 
three-fifths of the manure will be sav- 
ed. Hence it would not be worth 
more than three cents a day per mule. 
This would be a pretty good price to 
the mule owners, and would be over 
$30 a month for the 35 mules. The 
fairest way would be to pay by the 
ton for the manure. .Then you will 
know just what you are getting for 
the money. I would say that you 
could afford to pay $1 per ton, having 
to haul it three miles. 





Clover in Cowpeas 


HAVE been thinking of planting 

cowpeas in rows and at the last 
cultivation sow the landin clover. 
What do you think of sowing clover 
on fields that are to be hogged off 
and letting the hogs tramp the seed 
into the ground?” 

If the peas in rows made a small 
growth the clover might succeed, but 
in all my efforts to sow clover among 
peas, even where the peas were thin, 
T have failed with the clover. In fact 
I tried it simply to be able to advise. 
I would cut the peas off and cure 
them for hay and then sow the clover 
seed on the stubble, or I would turn 
the peas under and lime the land and 
harrow it in well and then sow the 
clover seed. On land in peas to be 
hogged off I-fear that the clover 
would fail. Better hog off the crop 
and sow the clover seed in Septem- 
ber, after taking off the hogs. You 
can sow rape and crimson clover to- 
gether and let the hogs eat the rape 
and then take them off, and the 
clover will come on for spring. 





"Cabbage Seed 


RE all American-grown cabbage 

seed safe to plant, so far as go- 
ing to seed is concerned? Is seed 
grown on Long Island better than 
seed grown in.other sections of this 
country? If seed are sowed early in 
the fall, and not allowed to get “legi- 
gy,” will the ‘plants not go to seed on 


account of the early sowing? Will 
continued freezing and thawing cause 
cabbage to go to seed?” 

For our planting, seed grown in 
this country of the early cabbage, and 
in fact any cabbage, is better for our 
planting than European seed. I 
would not say that all American- 
grown seed are first-class. Seed 
grcwn on Long Island or anywhere 
else will be good if they come from a 
clean stock. It depends on the pedi- 
gree of the seed. Seed grown any- 
where else will be as good as Long 
Island seed if they are from as good 
stock. Too early sowing in the fall 
and getting overgrown plants is a 
very common cause of the plants run- 
ning to seed. It is better to make 
two sowings, as seed sowed the mid- 
dle of September may get too large in 
some seasons, while seed sowed in 
early October will get just about 
right. We want-good plants, but not 


too large. If the freezing is. hard. 
-enough to burst the stems of the 


plants they will not head. Hence I 
always plant deep enough to cover 


. the entire stem. 





_ Progress in Education 


HAVE been very glad to read the 

various articles showing rapid ad- 
vance in the South in the public 
schools. Of course there is room still 
for more improvement, and mainly 
rcom for the lengthening of the 
school terms. In the town where I 
now live, and where I spent a good 
deal of my boyhood, there was then 
one old dilapidated schoolhouse. To- 
day there are five large primary and 
secondary schoolhouses and a splen- 
did building for the high school. 

And from Maryland southward the 
good work is going on. When once 
a community wakes up to the impor- 
tance of the public schools, they are 
not going to go backwards. The tax 
for schools is the most profitable tax 
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a community can pay. Years ago a 
man came to Raleigh to look: over 
matters with a view to buying land 
there. He asked me what the state 
and county taxes were, and I told him 
as nearly as I could. 

“Then I do not want to come here, 
for at that rate you cannot maintain 
the best schools, and I consider the 
schools one of the most important 
things in making a location.” 

And he did not stop in North Caro- 
lina, merely because he thought that 
taxes were too lowto have good 
schools. If he had found how the ru- 
ral communities in North Carolina 
were taxing themselves for schools 
he might have changed his mind. 

At the close of the Civil War I lo- 
cated in one of the wealthiest coun- 
ties in Maryland, and was appointed 
superintendent of the public schools 
under a new law just enacted. There 
was not a decent schoolhouse in the 
cecunty,. and. under my.. advice’ the 
board assessed $25,000 in addition to 
the state tax for schools. It raised a 
howl, but we stuck to our guns and 
lived through. it. Today a tax of 
$100,000 does not arouse opposition in 
that county, and there are fine 
‘schools and schoolhouses all over the 
county. They simply waked up. 
Where I succeeded in getting a $2,000 
schoolhouse in the county town they 
now have a splendid school building 
and a high school building that cost 
double what I had the county taxed 
for the first year. 

Longer school terms are badly 
needed in the South, but larger build- 
ings and consolidated schools are also 
needed. And in them we need teach- 
ers alive to the needs of agricultural 
advancement, for the great majority 
of the pupils in the rural schools will 
get all their education there, and will 
go to farming as a rule, and should 
have advanced ideas instilled into 
their minds in regard to the farmer’s 
profession. 








$500 More a Year for the Average South- 
ern Farmer 











MAKE THE FARM FAMILY A PARTNERSHIP 
By PROF. W. F. MASSEY 








peor years ago a prominent and 
successful farmer boasted in print 
that his only son was then 21 years 
old, and that he had put him on 
wages, and was paying him $20 a 
month. I replied that if I had raised 
and educated a boy and he was not 


-worth more than $20 a month when 


he arrived at manhood, I would con- 
sider that I had raised a failure. 

The boy had worked well for board 
and clothes for years while growing 
up, and arriving at a voting age was 
told he was worth only $20 a month. 
The fact was that he was worth tak- 
ing into an equal partnership on the 
farm, and giving an opportunity to 
demonstrate what he was really 
worth. 

If you want your boys and girls to 
take the most earnest interest in 
making the farm pay better, give 
them first a real education that will 
train them for leadership in improved 
agriculture, and then make it “John 
Jones & Family.” Get into your farm- 
ing the advanced ideas that your chil- 
dren have gotten in the college of ag- 
riculture, making up for any lack of 
experience on their part by your more 
mature experience in many respects, 
but give them scope for the develop- 
ment and carrying out of real im- 
provements in your farming. Then 
they will feel that the business is 
ours and not merely mine. Then keep 
books accurately and tote fair with 
all the partners. Pay promptly what 
is each one’s share in the sales, and 
teach your children the value of sav- 
ings banks so that your sons and 
daughters may accumulate and finally 
be ready to buy homes for themselves. 

There is a story of an old lady who 
had had $10 placed in a savings bank 
when she was nine years old. She 
kept that bank book for 75 years, and 
finally thought to look it up, and 
found that she had nearly $400 to her 


credit in the bank. When the boy 
and girl are taught to deposit in a 
good -savings bank every cent they 
can spare every year, they will soon 
learn how money grows when let re- 
main at 4 per cent and compounded 
every six months. Then charge the 
house with all products furnished for 
the table, and for the wife’s share 
charge a fair board for every one she 
feeds and collect it in cash. Then you 
will be able to form some idea of 
what it costs to live and what the 
farm does in the way of supporting 
its workers, and you will have a bet- 
ter idea of what people living in town 
have to earn for a support. The 
bought groceries will of course be 
paid for by the wife. 


One of the girls taught bookkeep- 
ing should have this work as her 
share of the farm work, and being 
properly taught she can, with a good 
typewriter, become the stenographer 
of the family. A partnership of this 
sort will enable the farmer to quit 
guessing, and will keep him fully in- 
formed of what the farm is doing. He, 
being the general manager, will of 
course draw a larger share than the 
junior partners, and all will under- 
stand that on each one’s individual 
efforts depend the success of the bus- 
iness. 

The original investment in the farm 
and stock is the capital, and annual 
additions thereto in the shape of 
young stock raised will belong to the 
general partnership to keep good the 
original investment. Then careful 
taking account of stock every year 
will keep all informed of profit and 
loss and will enable the firm to avoid 
errors. 


It is perfectly possible to make the 
farm a business matter, carried on as 
accurately and successfully as any 
other business enterprise. 
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THE NEW RURAL CREDITS LAW EXPLAINED 





The Machinery for Making Loans and How It Operates—How Farm- 


er Jones May Go Abcut Getting a 
ations, Federal Land Bank Agents, 


Loan—Local Farm Loan Associ- 
and Joint Stock Land Banks 


By B. L. Moss 


HE’ new rural credits bill has 
passed both houses of Congress 
and gone to the President for 
his ‘signature, and by cbs time this 
reaches our readers it will in all like- 
lihood be a law. ‘Fhis is a moment- 
ous piece of legislation, with far- 
reaching possibilities, and we believe 
an explanation of its provisions will 
be of value to our readers. 


The Machinery for Making Loans to 
Farmers 


‘41. The Federal Land Banks.—The- 
act provides for the creation of a bu- 
reau in the United States Treasury to 
be known as the Federal Farm Loan 
Bureau. This bureau is to be in charge 
of a Federal Farm Loan Board of 
five members, one of these being the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the four 
additional members being appointed 
by the President for eight-year 


terms, not more than-two to belong- 


to any one political party. 

This Federal Farm Loan Board is 
to divide the United States into 12 
Federal land: bank districts, and at 
some one city in each of these dis- 
tricts there is to be established a Fed- 
eral land bank, with a capital stock of 
not less than $750,000. The Federal 
Farm Loan Board is required to in- 
vite and receive subscriptions to the 
capital stock of these Federal land 
banks, but it is expressly provided 
that in case $750,000 worth of stock is 
not subscribed for within 30 days, the 


United States Government shall sub-' 
scribe for and take the amount re- 


quired to bring the total up to the 
$750,000 minimum. 

2. National Farm Loan Associa- 
icns. The National farm loan asso- 
ciation is a group of not less than ten. 
farmers organized for the specific 
purpose of obtaining loans on their 
lands. To become a member of such 
an association, the applicant must be 
desirous of procuring a loan, and 
must subscribe to the conditions im- 
posed, which will later be explained 
in detail. 


3. Joint Stock Land Banks. The 
act provides also for the creation of 
joint stock land banks, organized for 
the purpose of lending money on 
arm lands, with a minimum capital 
stock of $250,000. All this is to be pri- 
vate capital, though the operations of 
these banks are to be wholly under 
the supervision of the Federal Farm 
Loan Board. 


How Farmer Jones May Get a Loan 


ARMER Jones, let us say, is a cot- 

ton, corn and peanut farmer in 
south Alabama, owning 80 acres of 
land free from mortgage or other in- 
cumbrance. However, only 40 acres 
of it are cleared and fenced, and 
Jones. needs some .long-time money 
with which to clear and fence the-re- 
maincer and provide teams and -im- 
piements for its cultivation. Under 
this new law, how can he get the 
rion ney? 

*robably his best plaa will be to 
organize among his neighbors a Nat- 
ional farm Joan ‘association. To do this, 
not less than 10 members are requir- 
ed, all of whom are in possession of 
cr are about to come into possession 
of the land to be offered as security, 
and engaged or about to become en- 
gaged in its actual cultivation. -It is 
required that the total amount of the 
loans sought by all the members of 
the association shall be not less than 
$20.0°0, and that no one member shall 
be sranted a loan greater than $10,000 
or less than $100. 


Now Jones’ land is worth $1,600, we 
will say, and his residence, which is 
fu ally insured, $1,000. Under the pro- 
visions of the act, he is entitled to a 
loan equal to 50 per cent of the ap- 
praised value of his land plus 20 per 
cent of the value of his insured per- 
manerit improvements. In other 


words, he is eligible for a toan of $800 
on his-land and $200 on his residence, 
or a total of $1,000. 

When 10-or more farmers have thus’ 
qualified, provided the -ag; gregate 
the loans applied for shall be $29,600 
or more, their application wili be 
ready for consideration by the dis- 
trict Federal land: bank. However,’ 
before forwarding this™application. 
the local association must have elect- 


ed five directors, who shall be mem-— 
’ bers of the local association. 


quired: further that the board. of -di- 
rectors shall elect a president, vice- 
president, a, loan-committee of three 


members, and a secretary-treas“rer. 


AH ‘directors and- other offtcers,-ex~ 
cept the secretary-treasurer, whose 
compensation shall be fixed by the 
board of directors, shall serve with- 
out pay. 

It is the business of-the secretary- 
treasurer to act as the custodian of 
the funds of the association, collect 


It is re-’ 


-Shall .be .paid .cash fer. tic. szo¢! 


ha 
Suc Can. 2S 


holds.. 


Jones is: also req: sired. to. pay the | 


actual po epee incid lent 19. Pprats- 
ing his land, examinin 

making and pares 
These items will prob 
$10 upward, depercdin: 
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$30 or $40. It is pr evis Jeu -e w . 
expenses, too, -mgy bee. uw. ccmts 
Jones.by the Fede:ai jend tai:i 
case Jones ct the time is hara cy a. 


ready cas. 

Loans 2a:e.to be made for the rzr- 
pose of buying, 1 mnproving, OF pi yim 
oi tye indebtedness on ‘farm las. 
shall run for not less than five ior 
more than forty vears; and the: :ier- 
est rate, exclusive OE Boer siss: 1411 
payments ‘(that is, payments ou ihe 
principal), shail, not be more than.s 
per cent greater than the interest 

paid by the last scrics. of farm jan.l 
tents issued by Federal land Lank in 
that district, and in no case Shall be 


‘ greater than 6 per cent per annum. 


As an illustration of how the anrwr- 
tization plan of payment works, we 
will suppose that Jones borrows ‘his 
$I, 000 fora term of 16 years; paying 6 





tion, 


_ cultivation. 


bank. 





HOW. TO.BORROW MONEY THROUGH A FEDERAL 
FARM LOAN ASSOCIATION 


1. Ten or more farmers wanting loans must organize the associa- 


2. No man can get a loan for more than $10,000 or Iess than $100, or 
for less than five or more than forty years. 

3. Borrower must be, or about to become, the owner of the land 
offered as security, and engaged, or about to become engaged, in its 


4. Borrower to use money for the following purpeses. and noze 
other: (a) To purchase land for agricultural uses; (2) to purchase 
equipment, fertilizers and livestock necessary for the proper and reas- 
onable operation of the mortgaged farm; (c) to provide buildings ard 
improve the mortgaged land; (d) toliquidate indebtedness of the owner... 

5. A board of five directors must be elected by the members of the 
association, and these directors must elect a «president, vice-president, 
secretary-treasurer, and a loan committee of three members. 

6. The loan committee must appraise the lands of all members, and 
the reports of these appraisers, together with other necessary informa- 
tion, must be forwarded by the secretary to the district Federal land 


7. If the district land bank and the Federal Farm Loan Board, upon 
examination, find that all requirements have been complied’ with a 
charter will be issued and the loans granted. 








and forward to the district land bank 
payments of interest and principal 
when due, and to keep complete re- 
cords of all transactions. He is to 
be bonded in such sum as the United 
States Farm Loan Board may deem 
necessary. 


When the local association has 
been organized as above outlined, it 
is the business of the secretary-treas- 
urer to forward to the Federal land 
bank in his district the articles of as- 
sociation accompanied by a report of 
the loan committee of the local asso- 


ciation, together with all other evi-- 


dence needed to show that the .asso- 


ciation has complied with all the re-. 
quirements. Upon receipt of this, the 
Federal land bank appraiser is. re-. 


quired to investigate and report. If 
his report is favorable, the applica- 


tion is forwarded to the Federal. 


Farm Loan Board at Washington, for 
final approval or rejection. If ap- 
proved, a charter is granted the local 
association and the Federal land bank 
is instructed to grant the loans ap- 
plied for. 


What It Costs Jones to Get His Loan 


PON making application for mem-> 


bership in the local association, 
Jones must subscribe for stock in it 
to the amount of 5 per cent of the 
face of his loan. In other words, if 
he is to get a loan of $1,000, he must 
take $50 worth of stock in the asso- 
ciation. Suppose, however, Jones is 
hard up just then and hasn’t the $50. 
In such case, he will be assigned $50 
worth of stock and this amount will 
be deducted from his loan, he receiv- 
ing $950 instead of $1,000. It is ex- 


pressly provided, however, that when. 


Jones’ loan is fully repaid that he 


per cent -interest.. In this. case, 
16 annual payments of $100 each. will 
serve to pay the interest and entirely 
repay the principal. Or if Smith bor- 
rows $100 at 6 per cent interest, he 
may, by making 19 annual paynients 
of $9 each, entirely repay -the .loan, 
with interest. 

- While loans are to be siuie Sei not 
less than five nor more than forty 
years, provision is made, after the ex- 
piration of five years, for the borrow- 
er to repay his loan as rapidly as he 
may wish. 


Getting Loans Through Land Bank 
Agents 


OW let us suppose that Jones 

lives in-a community. where, for 
one reason or another, it ts impossi- 
ble to organize ten or more farmers 
into a farm loan association. In such 
case, the. law provides that the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Board, in its discre- 
tion, may appoint agents and through 
these lend money directly to farmers. 
It is expressly stipulated that such 
agents shall be “a duly incorporated 
bank, trust company, mortgage com- 
pany, or savings institution, charter- 
ed- by. the state in which it has its 
principal ‘office.’ Any such agent 
must indorse the loan and become lia- 
ble for it in case the borrower de- 
faults in his payments. 

This section of the act further pro- 
vides that agents making such loans 
shall receive payment for the actual 
costs incident to appraising the lands, 
examining titles, and filing and re- 
cording mortgages, and that these 
costs shall be added to the face of the 
loan and paid off in amortization pay- 
ments. As compensation for making 
loans, agents may receive not to ex- 
ceed one-half of 1 per cent per annum 
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stock land bank, Tones or Sinith must 
borrow for a ter:1 not less than five 
nor.more than forty -years, and: the. 
loan must not excced 50 per cent-oaf 
the ‘appraised vdice of-tae fa..c oc 
20 per cent of the insured ve f 
the improvements. Othe ; - 
ever, the restrictions on ee hy 2S 
are less rigid than where the mecy 
is borrowed t hrough the Federal tund 
banks. For instance, the borr--v er 





does not ‘have to cultivat::> the ‘ard. 
offered. as security; there is no ore-. 
‘striction as to the amount loaned to 


any one.individual; nor is there any 
restriction as to the use to which ‘1.2 
money borrowed shall. be put. 


- Hew Soon Will This Machirery Hee 


come Operative? 


S SOON as the President appoinis 


the members of the Federal Ferm 


Loan Board, this body. wiil proba y- 


begin the work of dividing the: coun- 


try into 12 districts and Iccating in. 
each district a. Federal. -farm land: 


bank, after which subscriptions -to 
the capital stock of these banks wiil 
be invited. If at the end of 30 days a 


. Minimum of $750,009 worth of stock in 


each bank has not been taken. bythe 
public, the. Secretary of the Treasury 
is required by law to take up the 
amount necessary to bring it up to 
this minimum. 

After these matters have been et- 
tended to, the quickness with which 
this piece of legislation hecomcs ar 
benefit to farmers depen<'!s upon Ee 
rapidity with which the local farm 
loan associations are formed. In cc 
munities where farmers have afresdy 
learned to work together to mutual 
advantage, we see no gcod reason vo ¥ 
organizations should not te completed 
and loans actually i in the hands of the 
farmers. within six months from the 
present date. 

However, in communities where fo- 
cal fodn associations are not formd, 
the benefits of this piece of legi<ta- 
tion will-come more slowly, if at ail: 
In such neighborhoods the law pro- 
vides that after one year the Federal 
Board may,,at its discrction, appyint 
agents who shall make loans direct to 
farmers; but the fact that these 
agents must indorse the mortraze 
note, guaranteeing its payment in 
case of default on the part of the bor- 
rower, and the compensation of cily 
one-half of 1 per cent per annum on 
the unpaid principal, may make insti- 
tutions eligible: slow to qualify as 
agents. 

As for the joint stock land banks, 
the privileges they are to enioy 
should, it seems to us, make ths: 
profitable to the stockholders, and 
we expect to see a number of them 
organized. However, this will take 
time. So it would seem that the cre- 
ation of local farm loan associations 
offers the quickest and best means by 
which farmers may avail themselves 
of the benefits of the Farm Loan Act. 
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Manufacturers of Standard-Make 
Tires give us choice of their over- 
production—the best in material, 
workmanship—and wear. We abso- 


lutely guarantee each tire for 3,000 
miles. 


Save 30% to 40% on each 
tire you buy— 


Here’s how:— 


Send no money=Simply state what size and 
style of tire you want. We’ll send C. 0. D 
on approval. We know you'll be more than 
satisfied with our guaranteed tires—or we 
couldn’t afford to make such offer. 
Now look at these prices—Tires and tubes 
guaranteed. 

Guaranteed 
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x oul auliantiontiantiantiantiontast 
22 b= 7 00 a BO mo SD 


Start saving Tire Money Today— 
State whether Plain, Non - Skid, 
Clincher, Q. D. or S. S., and mail 
your order NOW! 


PHILADELPHIA MOTOR TIRE CO., 
244 No. Broad Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 


References: Fairmount Saving Trust Co. 
and Southwark National Bank, Philadelphia. 


2% discount for cash with order 
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Cover Crops: Their Use in Southern Agriculture 
Article No. 29 on ‘‘ Farm Facts Every Boy Should Know ”’ 


By TAIT BUTLER 














cover crops are of peculiar im- 

portance to Southern farmers. 
These reasons are such that no man 
who aims to maintain or increase his 
soil fertility can afford to longer ig- 
nore them, although in the past we 
have given practically no attention at 
all to cover crops. 

But before we discuss the place of 
cover crops in Southern agriculture, 
let us clearly understand what is 
meant by cover crops. In the broad- 
est sense, any crop that more or less 
completely covers the land is a cover 
crop. Indeed, any crop, even a row 
crop, like corn or cotton, is in one 
sense a cover crop. But as generally 
understood, a cover crop is one sowed 
chiefly or entirely to cover the land 
at some period when it would other- 
wise be bare or idle. That is, when 
cowpeas, for instance, are sowed af- 
ter oats or wheat or between these 
crops, it is generally regarded as a 
hay or soil-improving crop and not 
as a cover crop. Of course, it is a 
cover crop, and such a crop is as 
necessary in summer as in winter, ex- 
cept that in summer nature is apt to 
supply a cover crop in the form of 
a volunteer growth of weeds or grass. 

In the South, we generally mean 
by a cover crop, one like rye, oats, 
wheat or crimson clover sowed be- 
tween corn or cotton rows, or on es- 
pecially prepared land, chiefly for the 
purpose of covering the land during 
the winter, to lessen the washing and 
leaching away of soil and of plant 
foods. 

st 


Why Cover Crops Are Especially 
Necessary in the South 


HY are cover crops generally de- 
sirable and why are they espe- 
cially necessary in the South? 

At all times, when there are suffi- 
cient moisture and heat present in 
the soil, more or less plant foods, es- 
pecially nitrogen, are likely to become 
soluble in the soil water. When these 
plant foods become soluble in a bare 
soil, a rain heavy enough to cause 
water to run over the surface or pass 
down through the soil into the subsoil 
carries away beyond the reach of the 
roots of the succeeding crop more or 
less soil, or plant foods. In other 
words, a heavy rain on a bare soil is 
apt to cause washing (erosion) or.the 
leaching out, down into the subsoil, 
of the nitrates (nitrogen) which are 
soluble in water. 

These are the two chief reasons for 
a cover crop, the prevention of wash- 
ing and leaching, but there are others 
of but little less importance. The 
roots of growing plants have a more 
or less solvent (dissolving) effect on 
the mineral plant foods in the soil. 
The roots of these growing cover 
crops dissolve and take up these min- 
eral plant foods which are used by 
the plants in their growth. If this 
crop is then plowed under, pastured 
or fed and the stable manure return- 
ed, these mineral plant foods are re- 
turned to the soil in organic form— 
in plants—which, owing to its quick 
decay, supplies these plant foods to 
succeeding crops in the most desir- 
able form. 

A cover crop may also supply, when 
plowed under, humus-forming mate- 
rial, which will add to the water-hold- 
ing powers and improve the mechan- 
ical condition of the soil. 

Now, when a cover crop is on the 
land, the roots penetrate to all parts 
of the soil and any plant foods which 
may become dissolved or available 
are taken up by the roots and used by 
the plants before they can be leach- 
ed out by excessive rains. In this way 
the plant foods are held and when the 
cover crop is plowed under and de- 
cays these plant foods are not only 
made available for feeding succeed- 


"Ticover are special reasons why 


ing crops, but in the decay of the 
cover crops still other plant foods, 
which have been insoluble in the soil, 
are made soluble or available to still 
further feed the crops. 

No one can pass through the South 
and observe the gullied and washed 
soils and note the muddy streams, 
after every rainfall, without being im- 
pressed with the need of a crop on 
the soil all the time to prevent its 
washing away. A bare soil is almost 
certain to wash away in some places; 
or where the land is more level, leach- 
ing may take place. The extent to 
which this takes place will depend on 
a large number of factors. For in- 
stance, a rolling soil is more likely to 
wash away, while a sandy or loose 
soil is more likely to leach. A soil 
containing much humus. will hold 
more water before it begins leaching 
or washing than one depleted in hu- 
mus. It is also apparent that where 
the rainfall is heavy and where the 
soil does not remain frozen or cov- 
ered with snow in winter, there is 
greater need for cover crops; or there 
will decay rapidly and the plant foods 
when the soils are left bare. 

& 


Ten Reasons for Cover Crops 


a study of the foregoing 
factors and their relationship to 
Southern conditions will at once in- 
dicate to any one that the cover crop 
has a most important place in South- 
ern agriculture. 

Why are cover crops of special im- 
portance or value in the South? 

1, Our summers are long, warm 
and moist; which means that all veg- 
etable or organic matter in the soil 
will decay rapidly and the plant foods 
thus set free will be leached away by 
the rains. 

2. Our rainfall is heavy, running 
from 45 to 70 inches a year. The 
greater the rainfall the greater the 
need for cover crops to prevent eros- 
ion (washing) and leaching. 


3. Our winters are open,—that is, 
the soils are not frozen or covered 
with snow, but are bare and exposed 
to the heavy rainfall of winter and 
early spring. 

4. The “lay of the land,’ most of 
it being rolling, and especially the 
nature or composition of most of our 
soils cause them to dissolve or wash 
away much more readily than the 
soils of some other sections. 

5. We grow almost exclusively row 
crops, like corn, cotton, peanuts and 
tobacco, which being generally culti- 
vated clean, often leave the land bare 
from early fall until the next spring. 
The area to meadow and grain crops 
is small. These by the sod and stub- 
ble which cover the land and fill the 
soil with fibrous roots protect it from 
washing, but we have only small 
areas devoted to such crops. 

6. Our soils are already poor from 
long cropping in row crops and ex- 
posure to climatic conditions which 
cause a loss of fertility from washing 
and leaching. The necessity for add- 
ing to our soil fertility is our neces- 
sity for cover crops. 

7. Owing to our warm winters, ni- 
trogen is likely to become soluble at 
any time and may be leached from 
the soil; but the fact that this is true 
makes it possible to grow a cover 
crop, which may also be a legume or 
soil-improving crop, during the win- 
ter. 

8. The fact that’we can grow two 
or more crops a year makes it more 
necessary that we grow cover crops. 
If the land was frozen during the 
winter there would be less loss of 
soil fertility and consequently less 
necessity for a cover crop. 

9. Our greatest agricultural ‘asset 
is that we can grow a money or feed 
crop every. year and between these 
grow a crop which will protect the 
soil during the winter and gather ni- 
trogen from the air to increase the 
supply in the soil. 


(Concluded on page 21, this issue) 





the Detroit Times. 


“Success Talk” 
University, 


will be by Dr. 


To the Boys on Southern Farms: 


[= the wisdom of Solomon. 
He wrote his own proverbs. One 
of them was: “I would rather be 
an electric light a single day than 
a tallow-dip for a thousand years.” 


He lived up—or rather lived 
down—to his philosophy. He had 
his preference and paid the price. 
He pursued evil to his own death, 
and it came at the close of what 
was a single day compared with an 
earthly tenure of a thousand years. 


KNEW a brilliant young man 
who thought he could improve 


Now, the grim joke on this sadly 
misguided proverb-maker was that 
he might have been an electric 
light to a good old age, illumining 
the business sphere, in which he 
was a promising specialist, radiat- 
ing the good cheer that his choice 
nature gave out so winsomely, if 
he had but linked the righteous- 
ness that tendeth to life with his 
determination to live it to the full. 

He did not have to burn out his 
life with indulgence in order to be 
a glorious light in the business 
world. He could have been that, 
and a beacon to the young men of 
his time, too, if he had only con- 
served his unmistakable talents by 





RIGHT LIVING MAKES FOR THE FULLEST LIFE 


Editor James Schermerhorn Preaches a Little Lay Sermon for Our 
Progressive Farmer Boys—This Week’s 


[One of the best known American journalists is Editor James Schermerhorn of 
He urges our Progressive Farmer boys to look up @ little text 
in Proverbs, chapter 11, verse 19, and then read his message below. 
Charles W. Eliot, 
and one of the greatest living Americans.] 


_of the employer to whom they 


“Success Talk” 


Next week’s 


President-emeritus of Harvard 


healthy thinking and wholesome 
living. 

Modern business insists that its 
young men shall be electric lights, 
insists that they shall both shine 
and be true. It also insists that 
they shall stay alive, morally, men- 
tally, physically. It has no use for 
men who are dead-and-alive. It 
demands that they be literally full 
of life, alert, virile, dynamic. A 
“tallow dip” would not hold his job 
a thousand minutes under the 
twentieth century tests of efficien- 
cy, among which are a clear head, 
clean speech, a sound body, and 
temperate habits. 

Survival and success in the race 
of life still spring from the old- 
fashioned sources, unchanged since 
Solomon established his‘ corre- 
spondence school of character- 
building. Young men who have 
fallen into the notion that there 
are modern substitutes for right- 
eousness that are “equally as 
good” will be surprised to find out 
how many of the Scriptural tests 
of integrity are placarded on the 
office walls or written in the rules 


make application for their first 
position. 
JAMES SCHERMERHORN. 
Detroit, Mich. 
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ORCHARD AND GARDEN 








Orchard and Garden Work This 
Week and Next 


A “last call” for the planting of a 
fall crop of Irish potatoes. 

Plant a few rows of sweet corn for 
late roasting ears. 

Fruit for canning should be ripe 
but firm: Do not can over-ripe speci- 
mens. 

Pull the soil from onions as they 
approach maturity. They will ripen 
better for this. 

In the canning of beans, beets, and 
other vegetables, use them when they 
are young and tender. 

An important feature in the top- 
budding of pecans is to secure bud- 
wood from a variety that is resistant 
to disease. 

Unless watering can be kept up 
continuously, it does more harm than 
good to water the lawn during a 
drouth. 

Allow a sufficient number of straw- 
berry runners to take root so as to 
produce plants for setting a new 
strawberry patch this fall. Keep all 
other runners removed. 

Brace the limbs of heavily loaded 
fruit trees before it is too late. With 
careful pruning and thinning this dif- 
ficulty can be avoided and the habit 
of bearing alternate years, to some 
extent, corrected. 

In marketing the bunch grape it 
pays to use only the standard basket, 
commonly known as the Climax 
grape basket. Have you a supply of 
these on hand to take care of the 
present grape crop? 

To begin the training 
grape vines in the young vineyard, 
allow each vine to develop. two 
strong shoots which will later con- 
stitute the main trunks. All other 
shoots should be rubbed off as soon 
as they appear. 

Make further plans for a fall and 
winter garden by ordering at once 
seeds of the following vegetables: 
beets, rutabagas, onions, lettuce, kale, 
spinach, radish, and garden peas. 
There is no reason for any farm 
home not having an abundance of 
fresh vegetables throughout fall and 
winter. F. J. CRIDER, 

Associate Horticulturist. 

Clemson College, S. C. 


of bunch 





Make Plans for a Few Fig Trees 


NE of the most delicious fruits 
grown in the South is the fig. It 
is delicious and wholesome when eat- 








A GIRL’S PROBLEM 
How to Feed Herself When Runnnig 


Down 





A young lady in Ohio w er “Some 
time ago when I was a stenographer 
my health began gradually to decline, 
and I faced the problem of finding re- 
lief or leaving my situation. Worry 
added to my trouble; I became dys- 
peptic and nervous and suffered with 
insomnia and restlessness at night. 

“IT was speaking of my illness one 
day to a trained nurse, who recom- 
mended that I begin a systematic diet 
of Grape-Nuts, as she had seen its 
beneficial effect upon several of her 
patients. 

“So I began to use the food consci- 
entiously. In about two weeks time 
I began to feel stronger and more 
hopeful; my digestion and appetite 
were better; I was less nervous and 
could sleep. I continued steadily and 
soon began to think success lay some- 
where in this big world for me. 

“My work grew smoother and eas- 
ier and after seven months on Grape- 
Nuts I could work easily and without 
feeling exhausted. 

“Today I am filling a much more 
responsible position and do the work 
Satisfactory. I attribute it all to 
Grape-Nuts which I still continue to 
use. For a palatable and healthful 
diet, there is nothing on the market 
to equal it.” 

“There’s a Reason.” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
One appears from time to time. They 


are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 





en fresh, and is the standard of excel- 
lence when used as fig preserves. It 
is not so seriously injured by the 
many insects and diseases which have 
been introduced into the South during 
the past few years, and it may there- 
fore be grown without the constant 
use of the spray pump. 

The fig may be propagated by 
means of ring budding, grafting, cut- 
ting, and layering. The easiest and 
most satisfactory way is by cutting. 
This can be done at most any season 
of the year, but best results are more 
often obtained in winter, when the 
tree is dormant. The cutting should 
be taken from strong, healthy plants 
of the desired variety, and preferably 
from plants grown in the immediate 
vicinity. The one-year branches that 
are plump and stocky and which are 
found on the outside will usually give 
the best cutting. The cutting should 
be at least one foot long or longer, 
and the cut ends should not expose 
any pith, but the hard wood of the 
joint. If taken in the winter, they 
should be tied in bundles and kept in 
moist sand until set out in the spring, 
or the cuttings may be made in the 
early spring and set out at once. 

The Brown Turkey and the Celes- 
tialtare the two best varieties, as has 
been shown by tests. The former is 
good for shipping and the fruit is very 
good as to quality. It is also very 
hardy and is a heavy bearer. The Ce- 
lestial is a strong, vigorous grower 
and is also very hardy. It bears only 
one crop, which is the second or main 
crop and comes on the new -wood. 
This crop generally ripens during July 
and August and is small in size, but 
large in quality and flavor. It is es- 
pecially suited for home use. 

Fig preserves, when put up by the 
method used by the 4-H Canning Club 
girls, have become increasingly popu- 
lar, and have added largely to the 
revenue of the girls and their moth- 
ers, because of the fancy prices paid 
for well packed containers. This 
should be one of the good reasons for 
saving some space for a few trees 
around in the garden corners or on a 
larger scale in an orchard prepared 
for the purpose.—North Carolina Ex- 
periment Station. 





Cantaloupe and Watermelon Acreage 


CCORDING to a recent report of 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture, the acreage of watermel- 
ons has increased this year, while 
that of cantaloupes has slightly de- 
creased: Part of the report reads as 
follows 
“Georgia, with 27,663 acres, leads 
the states in watermelon growing, 
and California, with 14,935 acres, leads 


in cantaloupe culture. Both states 
show increased acreage over last 
year. 


“Other states with big watermelon 
acreage are: Florida, 20,626 acres; 
Texas, 17,406; South Carolina, 6,860; 
Oklahoma, 6,195; North Carolina, 
6,078; Alabama, 5,484; California, 4,917, 
and Virginia, 6,686. 

“Largest acreages in cantaloupes 
were: Georgia, 5,975 acres; North 
Carolina, 5,734; Colorado, 3,687, a de- 
crease of more than 2,000 acres from 
largest year; Arkansas, 2,675; Ari- 
zona, 2,000; Florida, 1,539; Texas, 
1,107, and South Carolina, 1,035.” 





Coming Farmers’ Meetings | 





Texas Rural Life School, College Station, 


Texas, June 16 to July 29 
Texas Farmers’ Short Course, College Sta- 
tion, Texas, July 24-29. 
Texas Farmers’ Congress, College Station, 


Texas, July 26-28, 

South Carolina Short Courses in Agricul- 
ture, Clemson College, S. C., July 31 to 
August 26, 


Georgia wortiewivaret Society Albany, Ga., 
August 17-1 


Farmers’ es Farm Women’s Convention, 
West Raleigh, N. C., August 22-31, 


National Farmers’ Congress, Indianapolis, 
Ind., Oct, 17-20. 





Isabel—Are you sure you really love me? 
Arthur—Dearest, I would be President of 
Mexico for your sake.—Cornell Widow, 








gohn Deere —~ BridgeT russed 
Sagless Flevator 


TH John Deere Elevator does not sag. It is bridge trussed. Each section hag 
channel! steel braces that run from the center at the bottom to the top at each 
end, where they are riveted into malleable castings. Separates shelled corn from ear 

















corn when elevating 
ear corn. Elevates 
shelled corn and 
small grains when desired. 
Unloads corn in four or five 
minutestotheload. Cribe 
it in good condition. 

Runs on roller bearings. 
Made entirely of steel. 
Bridge-trussed—practically 
impossible to sag. 

Write for free book of 
blue print plans which 
shows how more than the 
cost of an elevator outfit 
can be saved by the way 

















John Peere 


the crib is built. 


preader 





The Spreader\WithThe Beater Qn The (xle 


EATER drive works on the principle of a horse power. 


trouble. 
the types of castings. 


Only hip-high to the top—but has big drive wheels. 


loading. 


No clutches, no chains, no 


Mounting the beater on the axle (a patented feature) does away with half 


Wheels out of way when 


Here are three exclusive John Deere Spreader features—read them over and then be 


sure to see them on the spreader 
itself: 


1. Beater on the axle—nothing 
else like it. 


2. Revolving Rake—load moving 
back to beater revolves the rake. 
Draft actually less. Even spread cer= 
tain—no bunching. 


3. Ball Bearing Eccentric Apron 
Drive—requires no attention. 


If you want to distribute manure 
seven feet wide, use the John Deere 
Wide Spread Attachment. Write for 
free booklet. 


De Ie eed 





John Deere Plows £r [ight [actors 


With High and Level 
Power Lift 





as 


mand 


























Pesce: Plows for the average farm. 
Work with any standard tractor. 


Controlled by the man on the tractor. 
Pull the rope and all the bottoms raise 
high and level. Another pull lets 
them down. 


Plows raised or lowered in fourteen 
inches ground travel. This makes square 
headlands. 


All bottoms raise high—like a double-bail, 


high-lift horse plow. Plows do not clog or 
gather trash on the turn. 


Extra wide and semi-floating front truck 
means uniform work and even depth of plowing. 


Extra beam and bottom, readily attached, 
increases regular two-bottom plow to three 
or regular three-bottom to four, as desired. 


Equipped with Quick Detachable Shares—= 
save 80 per cent time changing shares. 


Write for free booklet. 


Book For Thedsking 


A Big One—168 Pages 


Tells all about a complete line of farm implements and 
how to adjust and use many of them. 
pedia of farm implements. Worth dollars. 
free to every one who states what special implements he is 
interested in and asks for package No. X- 2 


A practical encyclo- 
This book sent 


Write for your copy today. 


ohnDeereMolinelllinois 





ALFALFA 


AMERICAN NORTHERN GROWN 


Our Fall Book tells how to succeed growing 
Alfalfa on any soil or climate east of the Mis- 
souri River; how to sow; how to harvest; what 
We refuse 
to handle Turkestan or ‘‘Dwarf Alfalfa,’’ 
seed is all American grown, guaranteed 99% 
We can furnish Nebraska, Idaho or Utah 
and Grimm seed at very moderate prices. 
the Genuine 
Grimm as well as Han- 
Samples 


to do to retain a perfect meadow. 
pure. 


have 


GRIMM ALFALFA ¢. 


sen’s great new Siberian varieties. 
and prices upon request. 


WINGSEEDCO.,Box 285 ,.Mechanicsburg,.O. 


our 





Consider the 
—S Bee== 


The bee that gathers the honey doesn’t stay 
fn thehive. She flies abroad and gathers hep 
own living—carrying the surplus home. 

Consider the bee. Just as she gathers her 
living and surplus abroad~you can gather 
yours by advertising. 

Don't be @ “drone”! Join our hive ot 

“workers.’’ 

















12, 16 and 22 H-P. rosene. Gasoline, ete. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS, pane Gastend Aves 


Kansas City, 





WITTE Engines 


EVERY SIZE A een 2, 3, 4,6, 8, G H-P 


Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal and one new sub- 
scription for one year each if sent in to- 
gether; or 


$2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 





scriptions all sent in together—a sa 
bscription. Add 





of 33 cents on each 











When writing to advertisers say, “I saw 
your advertisement in The Progressive THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
Farmer,” 



















































































































































































Our Educational Directory 














{ The University of North Carolina 


1916 
MAXIMUM SERVICE TO THE PEOPLE OF THE STATE 


The College of Liberal Arts 
The School of Applied Science 
| Chemical Engineering 
Electrical Engineering 

Civil and Road Engineering 
Soil Investigation 


The Graduate School 
FALL TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 12-13, 1916 


Thorough preparation for the widest efficiency and usefulness 
for all ambitious young North Carolinians. 


WRITE TO THE UNIVERSITY WHEN YOU NEED HELP 


For Catalog and other information, address 


i" EDWARD K. GRAHAM, President, CHAPEL HILL. 








School of Law 
Bureau of Extension 
Summer School 
School of Education 
School of Pharmacy 
School of Medicine 














BUIE’S CREEK ACADEMY | 


Founded by the present principal in 1877, it has grown more popular each year 
and today, ranks among the leading educational institutions in the state. Offers 


thorough college preparatory courses and practical] 

business training in all branches of commercial life, 
Faculty of. eighteen experienced teachers, 544 

students last year representing 60 counties, 6 states, 


Cuba, China and South America. Strong Music De- 

partment, Piano, Pipe Organ, Violin, Band, Art and 

Expression. Modern equipment, $15,000 dormitory 
for girls. Christian influences, Lowrates. Write 
or catalog. 


J. A. CAMPBELL, Principal, 
Buie’s Creek, N. C. 














$84 96 to $104 86 pays for BOARD, TUITION in the Literary Depart- 
e bd ment, HEAT, RENT and LIGHT at 


Piedmont High School 


for the entire session of nine months. 





“It is the best and the cheapest school in the 
State.’’—Hon. M. Koonce, member of the 
Legislature of North Carolina. 

“I was especially delighted with the moral 
snd ret religious aspect of the school.’’—Rev. J. J, 

each 

bad | am satisfied that Piedmont is doing a ‘work 
of exceptional excellence.’’—Dr. R. T. Vann, 
Sec’ y of Education of Baptist State Convention. 

*‘In my opinion there is no high school in this 
part of the country doing better and more 
thorough educational work.’’—E. Y. Webb, 
member of Congress, Ninth District. 


~ Experienced College-trained Teachers. 


State, and at the University of N. 
Literary, Bible, 
Business, Expression, 
Musi c} Instrumental, 








Pure Air, Mineral Spring, Mountain Scenery, 


Honor Students at the Best Cae of the 


Vocal and Band. 
F tal d hand. - 
Nprated book of Views nddees* W.D. BURNS, Lawndale, N. C. 











Sylva Collegiate Institute 


SCENERY AND HEALTH 

In the heart of the mountains. 
from the school. 
seen from the school grounds is as follows: 


Black Rock, 5,854 feet; 


feet above sea level. Pure bracing air. 
line from springs on the side of a mountain and is as pure as can be, 
excelled. No malaria. Mosquitoes unknown. 


COURSE OF STUDY 
Students prepared for college and for life in the regular Literary Course. 
ough courses are offered in Education, Business, Art, Piano, Voice, Bible, 
School, Teacher-training, and Missions. 


STUDENTS WANTED 
such have a cordial invitation, 


wanted. FALL TERM BEGINS 
Write for Catalog. 


AUGUST 22nd, 1916 





Magnificent mountain peaks are in every direction 
The height of some of the mountain peaks that can be plainly 
Water Rock, 
6,400 feet, and Double Top, 5,540 feet. The School is located on a plateau 2,300 
Our water comes through a private pipe 
Climate un- 


Thor- 
Sunday 


We are looking for students who want to do right and who want to study. All 
Young people who are determined to be bad are not 


J.C. INGRAM, Principal, Sylwa, N. C. 














1837——1916 


“Guilford College 


Oldest Coeducational College in the State 


Courses in Arts, Sciences, and Music 
Ten Buildings with all Modern Conveniences 
Ample Athletic Facilities 


High Morai Tone 
Ideal Location 


Prices Unusually Low 


Thorough Training 


Special Arrangement for Worthy Students 
4 a information address.» THE PRESIDENT, Guilford College, N.C. 


, clubs. 


COME TO RALEIGH NEXT MONTH 
-SURE! 





The Farmers’ and Farm Women’: 
Convention, August 29-31, and Boys’ 
Short Course, August 22-25, Should 
Attract Thousands of Farmer Folk 


WO epoch-making weeks in the 
history of A. & M. College and 
the lives of the farmers, farm women | 
and boys of North Carolina are the | 
weeks, August 22 to 31, 1916. The first 
week, August 22-25, there are to be} 
assembled at the College for instruct- 
ion in agriculture several hundred of 
North Carolina’s brightest boys, mem- 
bers of the corn, pig and poultry 
These boys will be given defin- 
ite, technical instruction during the 
mornings, and in the afternoons they 
will be shown over the College and 
Experiment Station farms, and will 
be entertained by the business men of 
the city of Raleigh. One afternoon 
the boys will be turned over to Col. 
F. A. Olds, who will show them the 
interesting places in the Capital City. 
This afternoon with Col. Olds alone 
will be worth the trip to Raleigh. 
During the week the boys are here 
the county farm demonstration 
agents of the state will be assembled 
at the college for their annual confer- 
ence. These agents will, to a certain 
extent, have charge of the boys from | 
their respective counties. 
The Farmers’ and Farm Women’s 








; Convention convenes at 10:30 Tues- 


| day morning, August 29. 


Indications 


| point to the largest crowd of farmers | 
| and farmers’ wives ever assembled in | 


West Raleigh. The railroads have 
granted an exceedingly low rate, and 
we are expecting a delegation from 


| every county in the state. 

















East Carolina Teachers Training School 


A State school to train teachers for the public schools Re North Carolina. 
Every energy is directed to this one purpose. Tuition free to all who 
agree toteach. Fall term begins September 26, 1916. 

For catalog and other information address, 


ROBT. H. WRIGHT, President, Greenville, N.C. 























Mars Hill College : 


States and Cuba. 


R. L. MOORE, President, 


Sontt te in the hills, ten miles from a railroad, 

a4 r ee haya | — be me nen vat year from 
om ies in No arolina, an 

Why? Send for Catalog and:ask-our patrons. pone Ser 


MARS HILL, N. C. 





Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 
— ® special club on any papers you may 
wish 





‘Jerre Hautal on 


"SEND FOR Wee 


'LLUSTRATED CATALOG KF 


When writing to advertisers, mention The 
Progressive Farmer. 


ACCREDITED vs, WETE 


ARY 
COL LEGE 





| Just now, 


A very interesting program has 
been worked out, and we are able to 
present to the farmers and farm wo- 
men some of the most noted speakers 


| in the country. 


On Tuesday of the Convention the 
central figure at the men’s meeting 
will be Dr. Cyril G. Hopkins, of Ur- 
bana, Ill. Dr. Hopkins has made a 
National reputation because of his 
extensive studies and writings on the 


| use of phosphorus and lime in build- 


ing up and maintaining soil fertility. 
when the farmers of the 
| state are paying more attention than 
{ever before to the use of lime, they 
| Should certainly hear Dr. Hopkins. 

| That noted apostle of better farm- 
jing, Prof.W. F. Massey, a member of 
| the editorial staff of The Progressive 
| Farmer, will be a leading figure upon 
'the program. 

Mr. J. M. Jones, Director of Exten- 
sion in Virginia, is going to be with 
jus and lead in the livestock confer- 
| ences. 
| For the Women’s Section the pro- 
‘gram has been worked out by Mrs. 
| Jane S. McKimmon, Chairman of the 
| Program Committee. This program 
|emphasizes demonstrations and they 
have been so fortunate as to secure 
two of the most noted demonstrators 





in the country, Mrs. Kate Brew 
Vaughn, of Tennessee, and Mrs. 
Mahle, of Richmond, Va. 


During the Convention there will 
be an exhibit in one of the college 


buildings—a graphic demonstration 
with booths showing how all the 
community activities should be 


grouped around the consolidated ru- 


ral school. In addition to this graph- 
ic demonstration there will be an 
outdoor demonstration Wednesday 


from 12 to 1:00 p. m. 

Remember that the College rooms 
are free, but that those attending the 
Convention will have to bring sheets, 
pillow cases, towels and necessary 
toilet articles. Meals will be served 
in the college dining hall at 25 cents 
each. Be sure to ask for reduced rail- 
road rates, and bring your neighbors 
with you for a most enjoyable sum- 
mer outing on the campus of our own 
College of Agriculture. 

T. E. BROWNE, Sec’y, 
N. C. Farmers’ Convention. 


West Raleigh, N.C. 








The men who lead are the men who read. 






THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





DAVIS’ 100% PURE PAINT soars 
above them all in quality and popu- 
larity. 

Ask your dealer or write 
The 1. B. DAVIS CO., Baltimore, Md., 


for information. 





PHOSDHATE 
4\p) 


Five Tons of Alfalfa Per Acre 


For Seven Years 
20 Tons Silage Per Acre 
115 Bushels of Corn 
883 Bushels of Oats 
52 Bushels of Wheat 


This is th d of an average corn belt 

bere ene pulp qreanit took Preaphate 

has been used at a cost of $1.00 per acre 
i. 

Write - for “‘The Farm That Won't Wear 
Out,” and get these yields on your farm. 
FEDERAL CHEMICAL CO. 
Ground Rock Department 
Otey Building, Columbia, Tenn. 


RUBBER ROOFING 


Roofing prices still climbing. 

If you order now, wecan pro- 

tect you on price of colebesned 

FOX BRAND RUBBE 

ROOFING, toughest wogiee Mer 


resister known. Anybody can lay ft; etrictly ist 
grade;contains notar;no seconds nor shortlengths; 
1 ply 88c., 2 ply $1.20, 3 ply $1.60; 108 sq. ft. per 
roll, nails and cement included; pot Renee by old 
pt arg eo a and samples free. Our 

now from this advertisement. 


pat a Co. 821.E. Cary St. Richmond, Va. 




















“TENTS ! TENTS ! 


Fire and Water-proof Twill 
Wall Tents Complete 
With Poles, Stakes and Ropes. 
7x7, price $6.80 7x9, — $8.00 
934x12, price $11.00 
Cover and tent catalog serene’ — on request. 

rms net cash in advan 


The one Canvas Goods Mig. Co., 
Dept. No. 20. TOLEDO, OHIO. 


| OUR EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY | 


Roanoke College 


SALEM, VA. 
Standard College for Men. Member 


of Association of American Colleges 


Courses for degrees arranged in 
groupes. Library of 25,000 vol- 
umes. Eight balltines. working 
laboratories, new Dormitory Sys- 
tem and Gymnasium. Situated 
in famous Roanoke Valley. Six- 
ty-fourth session opens Septem- 
ber 13, 1916. For free catalogue 
andJuly Alumni Bulletin, address 


DR. J. A. MOREHEAD, President 


J\\ 
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STUART McGuire, M. D., 


New college buildi: completely oo 
mstensiee Hospital s and Dispensary. £5 seit 

JR. anenuaay. lauanaer 
1132 E.CLAY STREET, RICHMOND, VA. 






















Founded 1850 Oxtord, N. C. 
I Preparatory and II Collegiate 
SPECIALS: Music, Art, Busi 
Fedagozy, Expreifon. 
Charges (36 Weeks) 
Board oud! Literary. Tuition, $163.00. 
Special Care ef Younger Giris. 
Apply for Gatalogus, 





«©. HOBGOOD, President. 








The man who's wise will advertise. 
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|THE POULTRY YARD| 
Collards for the Hens 


T IS a well known fact that hens 
will not lay well in the winter un- 
less they have an adequate supply of 
green feed. The wise poultryman, re- 
cognizing this, will prepare now to 
furnish his hens with a proper supply 








‘for the winter months. 


There is a variety of plants that 
will furnish this green feed, but in 
many cases where they are planted 
or sowed in the runs they are trampled 
under foot or scratched up so that 
much of their value is lost. There is 
one plant, however, that will with- 
stand the cold of the winter months 
and will also remain standing under 
the severe attacks of the hungry hen. 
This is the collard. 

The collard is an easy plant to grow 
and may follow some other crop that 
is taken off of the land by the middle 
of August. The land to be planted 
should have a medium quantity of 
manure broadcasted on it, as this 
gives much better results than com- 
mercial fertilizer. 

The rows should be made three feet 
apart and the seed sowed in the drill. 
The seed should be covered with a 
light harrow or brush. 

When the plants have reached con- 
siderable size, they should be thinned 
to about 15 inches in the row and 
should receive frequent cultivation. If 
properly manured and worked, they 
will cover the ground,before freezing 
time. Freezing only makes these] 
plants tenderer and improves the 
quality, while in warm spells they will 
also take on new growth. 





Swat the Cockerel—Capons Are 
Profitable 


HILE you are swatting the old 

“rooster” swat the young one 
and make him a capon. June is the 
best time for caponizing the surplus 
cockerels. If young birds are begin- 
ning to develop combs and wattles, 
they are ready for the operation. The 
heavy breeds should be caponized at 
about two to two and one half 
pounds, the light breeds one and one- 
half to two pounds. Rocks, Wyan- 
dottes, and Reds make the choicest 
capons, 

Many people have hesitated going 
into this phase of poultry production 
because of the common opinion that 
the operation was a difficult one. This 
is not the case. With very little ex- 
perience an operator should not have 
over 5 per cent loss. Since these near- 
ly all result from a severed artery at 
the time of the operation, such birds 
can be killed at once, and used for 
food. One can become familiar with 
the details of the operation from the 
directions which accompany each set 
of instruments, or from Farmer’s Bul- 
letin 452, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 

Practice shows that a 10-pound ca- 
pon can be grown on the same amount 
of feed and in the same time as an 8- 
pound cockerel. On the most unde- 
veloped markets capons bring from 
three to six cents per pound more 
than cockerels, and when well estab- 
lished seldom sell for less than 18 to 
25 cents per pound. 

It is not only the greater weight 
and high selling price that makes ca- 
pon raising attractive, but their sweet 
meat of finer flavor wins a place for 
them on every table—C. S. Anderson, 
Colorado Agricultural College. 





MISCUED 


Bess—You interest me strangely, Jack—as 
no other man ever has. 

Jack—You sprung that one last night. 

Bess—-Oh, was it you? Pardon me for re- 
peating.—Judge. 





AN OBSERVATION 


“Are you goin’ to take boarders next sum- 
Mer?” asked the postmaster. 

“TI dunno,” replied Farmer Corntossel. 

“I know some folks who would like a nice 
quiet place.” 

“Yes, But what most of the people want 
with a nice quiet place is to jump in an’ fill 
it chockfull of their own particular brand of 
noise.”-—Exchange. 


(9) 881 
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Yup Their Prestige TAS Ay 
CY Reefs on Growing= | SIS ZS 
md for reasons that will be - fs FF Lew I SSS 
derstood by every hunter or ip AR wa \y Yi 
trapshooter who ever got his hands on these guns, L, ; WLS 
and experienced their perfect balance, easy, positive : = == 


action and fine shooting qualities. 


Remington UM C Autoloading Shot Gun—Five 
shots, simply press trigger for each shot, solid 
reech, hammerless, sate. 


Remington UMC Pump Gun—Six shots, bot- 
tom ejection, solid breech, hammerless, safe. 
For the why and how of the mechanical details, go to 
the local Remington UMC dealer. He knows guns—and the 
Red Ball Mark of Remington UMC is the Sign of Sports- 


men’s Headquarters in every town, 


Clean and oi) your gun with REM OIL, the combinae 
tion Powder Solvent, Lubricant and Rust Preventative 
THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE CoO. 


Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 
. Woolworth Building, New York 








Enormous Profits Made in Raising Onion Sets 


Our Onion Seeds Grow You to Prosperity in a Few Months 








Milliens of Dollars are spent annually for onion sets, 98% we have the seed. The outlay for pl 
per cent of the farmers in this country buy sets, 99 9-10 this easily grown crop is toe pct gy ny le Ray Po 
per cent of all families living in towns and cities, making Write this journal for its opinion. We have never ap- 
gardens, buy aets. The result is that prices have grown proached them on the subject but they know. Write us 
signee each year vatil aa growers one rich firms for further parttculars. 

ave grown enormous r and are growing mor x 
ius cinta ton oan gl g & i In Buying Onion Seeds for Sets, Remember all seeds don't 

Think a Moment of the hundreds and thousands around make sets and all sets don’t keep. We have America’s 
you who have to be supplied with onion sets every year and best two varieties and our seeds show the highest germina- 
grasp this opportunity to supply your local markets. This tion, they are two varieties most generally used and are 
is a big moneyed crop, sadly neglected in the South and unexcelled as keepers and producers. They make the Yel- 
West. Wake up to this possibility—right at your door. low Boston and Red Bottom sets. In ordering, say which 
Grasp it this year, right now!, The market grows higher variety is weated, 
each year. There is no element of risk. It will be higher Qur Prices Are Low for These Seeds, quality and market 
next spring. Your merehant will gladly buy them. Ask conditions considered. % pound, 75c; % pound, $1.40; 2 
them. pound, $2.50; 5 peunds or more, $2.25 pound, POSFPAID. 


$400 to $500 Per Acre Easily Possible. You have the land, 6 to 8 pounds to acre. 
Farmers Save Money in Buying Our High-Grade Seeds 
Fall and Winter Cabbage Plants are Ready 








We Expeat te Ship a Million Fall and Winter Cabbage Plants 
Turnip and | at Seine mci ores | | Pumpkin Seed 
our ‘ 

Rutabaga Seeds ps Most Everybody Reisce Cabbage in the summer and spring whes peter selene 4 7 mer by be ure tt 
Now’s the Time to buy and | Cabbage in the fall and winter when they are scarce and high. | Cheap, valuable food for both man and 
plant turnips oe eee BE By 4 Ea em. [a how te sell Lape {a= send beast. ——— time et sneees on 
for early Fall and mter use. ou our ow some farmers an ers are poor, w as many do from year. 
For feeding stock there’s noth- | making 300 to ¢400 an acre on this hardy crop. it Shouté Be inevery | to year. Order a few pounds of these 


ing superior to them, We can- pe tT aii ae to your local mer- }| {#™ous varieties; Large Cheese, Small 


not too earnestly recommend chants ip the fall and winter when ar Oana 4 raking in several } Sugar, Japanese Pie. < Ib. 30c;1 1b. 80c; 
farmers to increase their sow- hundreds dollars yourself? The market is always good in the fall | 5 lb. $3.50. Tenn. Sweet Potato, Ib. 
ing. Quote following varieties and winter. 35c; 1 1D. 90c; 5 Ibs. $4.10. For stock 
for quick shipment: Red Top — mos You? We make @ specialty of selling live, up-to-date | food we recommend Kentucky Field, 


farme 5 “ 
Globe, White Flat Dutch, Varieties: We offer the best, standard and proven varieties, 1 lb, 406; 5 Ibs. $1.90. We will assort 5 


White Globe, Cow Horn, | which msuresa table crop for both table and market purposes. | !bs. or more at single pound prices, 
White Egg, Purple Top, Amber We have ready Baliheed, St. Louis Market, Surehead, Prem- less 10 per cent above prices Postpaid. 
Globe, Orange Jelley and Sev- ium Flat Dutch, Late Drumhead, Mammoth Marblehead and Red Large Packet of any Sead, far more 
on Top Curnips, and Purple ty opp or immense quan- | than can be bought at retail prises, of 
- ui ow 
Top and Sweet German Ruta tities of plants or a large volume of business that we are able to sell | 2"y kind of seeds quoted in tRis ad i0e. 
so cheap. 100 for 35c; 200 for 50c; 500 for 90c; 1000 for $1.25; prepaid or All orders for 25c or more, postpald. A 
postpaid. We can furnish seed of these varieties: 4g lb. 75c; 34 Ib. $1.35; card brings our catalog. @emit by 
1 lb. $2.25 Postpaid. We pay all eharges and ship either parcel post or money order or cashier’s check. 





bagas. % pound, 25c; 1 
pound, 50¢c; 5 pounds, $2.25, 














Postpaid. 2 pounds to acre. | express just as wanted, filling orders within 12 hours afterreceipt,un- | ypsoue. 
A Postal Brings Our Catalog leas otherwise instructed. Lower prices on larger quantities of plants. POSTPAID. 
ACME PLANT COMPANY, . 
“Largest Southwest” BENTONVILLE, ARKANSAS 
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IT’S A GREAT MISTAKE FOR 
any dairy farmer without a 
separator or using an inferior 
machine to put off-the pur- 
chase of a: De Laval Cream 
Separator in the summer 
months. 


GREAT AS ARE THE AD- 
vantages of the De Laval over 
all other separators, as wellas 
over any gravity setting sys- 
tem, at every season of the 
year, they are even greater 
during the mid-summer sea- 
son than at any other time. 

THis IS BECAUSE HOT 
weather conditions occasion 
greatest butter-fat losses with 
gravity setting and render it 
most difficult to maintain 
quality of product with any 
gravity system or unsanitary 
separator, while, moreover, 
the quantity of milk is usually 
greatest and any loss in either 
the quantity or quality of pro- 
duct means more. 

THEN THERE IS THE GREAT 
saving in time and labor with 
the simple, easy running, eas- 





















HOT WEATHER 


the season a 


DE LAVAL 


SEPARATOR 
saves most over 
any other separator 
or skimming system 


The De Laval Separator Co., 20p'tretne St chiceee 
50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 








ily cleaned, large capacity De 
Laval machines over all other 
methods or separators, which 
naturally counts for most at 
this time of the year. . 

HENCE THE GREAT MIS- 
take of putting off the pur- 
chase of a De Laval Cream 
Separator in summer, wheth- 
er you already have a poor 
machine or none at all, and 
every dairy farmer should 
keep in mind not only that a I 
De Laval will pay for itself by 
next spring but may, if desir- 
ed, be bought on such liberal 
terms as to actually save its 
own cost while being paid for. 

EVERY CLAIM THUS MADE  ]j 
is subject to easy demonstra- 
tion, and every De Laval local 
agent is glad of the opportun- 
ity to prove these claims to 
you, in your own dairy, with- 
out cost or obligation on your 
part. 

IF YOU DON’T KNOW THE 
nearest De Laval agent please 
simply write the nearest main | 
offices as below. 































ROSS Silo Fillers for Gasoline Engine Power 


Double the Capacity with Lees! Power and considerably Less Speed. 


Tell us what your 
what sise Ross se 
@ Write for O 

and state if you inten 
will save you money. 
The E. W. Ross Co., Box 157, Springfield, Ohio 


e make Silo Fillers ay extra large capac- 
bg to meet the special requirements of fall 
silo users. These machines =. _ 
designed to be operated by po 
Gasoline Engines—6-8-10-12 PE og 14 HP. P. 
ywer is and we will advise you 
ler you require. 
e Soc Pines Prspoemten, Ts Roe 4 
orders 





Easy to build. Easy to Repair. 





National Silo Co., Charlotte, N. C. 





Write for Booklet No. 5 





LOSSES SURELY PREVENTED 


by CUTTER’S BLACKLEG PILLS 


BLAC Lem esleee, 
fresh. reliable; 
breferreq by \@q eas 
western stock- ~ 4% 
men, because v3 a 
vaccine tall other ew 

I0-dosep pkg. Blackleg Pilis, $1.00 

° 

50-dese pkg. Blacklog Pills, ef 00 

Use any injector, but Cutter’s simplest and strongest. 

The supertority of Cutter products is due to over 15 

years of specializing in VACCINES AND SERUMS 


ONLY. INSIST ON CUTTER’S, If unobtainable, 
The | ectise i 


Cutter Laboratory, Berkeley, Cal., or Chicago, fli, 




















WHY IT PAYS 


Why Does Farm Paper 
Advertising Pay ? 


Because 2 lean, well-edited, high- 
—————— Class farm paper editori- 
ally creates a desire for certain com- 
modities. 


This being so, a market is created 
for various things and the buyer 
is on the lookout. The seller hes 
but to introduce himself, display 
hie wares and close a trade. 


THAT’S EXACTLY WHY! 














You require both fn an ensilage cutter. 
You get both in the highest degree with- 
out extra cost in the standard, dependable 


SAFE SILAGE CUTTER 


Automatic Safety Yoke and Cushion Drive 
are patented features, which protect opera- 
tor and machine against accidents and 
breakage in the solid steel-disked, steel- 

based Money Makers in their steel-plate 
cases. Sizesfor4b.p.up. Fans throw and blow. 
Catalog and prices on request, Dis- 
tributors everywhere. Write today. 
SWAYNE,ROBINSON &CO. 

133 Main St. Richmond, Ind, 


































We also make Money 
, Maker Hay Balers, 





High or low wheels— 
® steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires. 

rts of all 








LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








HARDENING SOY BEAN AND 
PEANUT-FED HOGS 





Some North Carolina Experiments 
That Will Interest Farmers Every- 
where in the South—Length of 
Time Necessary to Feed 


T IS a fact well known by both the 

farmers of the South as well as 

the packers of the North and 
South that hogs which have been fed 
upon large amounts of peanuts, soy 
beans and mast 
yield carcasses 
which are unsatis- 
tory to the public. 
The bodies of 
hogs which. have 
been fed upon 
these feeds. are 
unsatisfactory be- 
cause they are 
soft and oily, the 
resulting lard fail- 
ing to solidify at 
all.in many cases, 
especially when these feeds are fed 
to the exclusion of corn and other 
concentrates. Packers also claim that 
soft bodies are difficult to refrigerate. 





P ROF. GRAY 


bama Experiment Station much work 
was done to determine just what ef- 
fect these feeds have upon the firm- 
ness of the bodies of hogs and what 
feeds, if any, could be used to over- 
come the ill results from the feeding 
of these softening rations. The work 
is being continued in North Carolina 
by the State Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Agricultural Experiment 
Station, some interesting and valua- 
ble results being secured. 


Corn-fed Hogs the Basis for Compar- 
ison 

N ALL of this work corn-fed hogs 

are taken as a basis, this being 
done because it is recognized practi- 
cally the world over that the bodies 
of hogs which have been fattened 
upon corn alone are satisfactory to 
the packer and the ultimate consum- 
er. The bodies of hogs which have 
been fattened upon corn alone are 
satisfactory to the public because the 
bodies and the lard are firm, white, 
and fine in texture. In the Alabama 
work it was found, after several years 
of investigation, that the average 
melting point of lards made from the 
kidney fat of hogs fattened upon corn 
alone was 43 degrees. Any other feed 
or combination of feeds which pro- 
duce leaf lard that melts at 43 degrees 
or above is considered entirely satis- 
factory. In fact, packers and con- 
sumers do not criticise bodies. of hogs 
from which the leaf lard melts one 
or two degrees below 43 degrees. 
Corn-fed hogs, therefore, furnish our 
basis for comparison. 

A part of our investigational work 
has been done in codperation with 
Holderness and Shook, large swine 
producers and growers in Edgecombe 
County, N. C. During the fall and 
winter of 1913-14 a large number of 
hogs were used in the work upon this 
farm. Following the custom of the 
average farmer who lives in peanut 
sections, a lot of hogs were permitted 
to graze. upon waste peanuts. The 
supply of peanuts (these were waste 
peanuts) lasted 82 days, when the 
hogs were brought into the barn lots. 
At the end of the peanut period the 
bodies of the hogs. were, of course, 
exceedingly soft, as they had been fed 
upon peanuts exclusively. If they had 
been sold at this time the markets 
would have discriminated against 
them to the extent of from 1% to 2 
cents a pound. In fact, the majority 
of packers and other’ buyers would 
not have purchased them at any price 
| if they had known that they came di- 
rectly off peanuts and without a fin- 
ishing period of corn. When the hogs 
arrived at the barn lots they were di- 
vided into 10 lots, 20 hogs being 





iy . MT 
Electric Wheel Co., 59€im $t., Quincy, Ills 


; placed in each lot. To determine the 
\ best and most economical rations for 


When the writer was at the Ala-~- 


finishing and hardening the bodies. of 
these hogs, the lots of hogs were fed 
upon corn alone and corn in conjune. 
tion with various amounts of cotton- 
seed meal. The finishing or harden- 
ing period continued 26 days, when 
the animals were shipped to the Rich- 
mond market. 


HARDENING THE BODIES OF HOGS 


Days on 

Hardening. Melting 
Ration Point 

COP QlONG 6. a.vese ce 26 . 

Shelled corn 9-10, ee 

Cottonseed meal 1-10 26 

Shelled corn % 


Lot Hardening Ration 


39.6 degrees 


Cottonseed meal %.. 26 39.2 degrees 
Shelled corn 4-5, 
Cottonseed meal 1-5. 26 38,3 degrees 


Cottonseed meal %.. 26 
Shelled corn %, . 
Cottonseed meal 4%.. 26 
Cracked corn %, 
Cottonseed meal %.. 26 
Cracked corn %, 
Cottonseed meal %.. ° 26 
Ear corn %, 
Cottonseed meal %.. 26 
10 Shelled corn 9-10, 
Cottonseed meal 1-10 26 


39.3 degrees 
36.9 degrees 
39.5 degrees 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 Shelled corn %, 
6 
7 
8 . 
9 38.7 degrees 


38.0 degrees 
38.0 degrees 


It is seen from the above table that 
these soft-bodied hogs were not fed 
upon hardening feeds a_ sufficient 
length of time to bring them back to 
a corn standard. In fact, none of 
these lots had an average melting 
point as high as 40 degrees, while the 
average melting point for corn-fed 
hogs is approximately 43 degrees. 
The packers who purchased - these 
hogs deducted one-half a cent’ a 
pound on account of the softness, and 
claimed that they deserved an even 
greater deduction in price. It should 
be noted, however that even in the 
short hardening period of 26 days the 
bodies were rendered firm very rap- 
idly, and they were coming to be 
fairly satisfactory to the packers. 
Packers, however, are very greatly 
dissatisfied when these kinds of bod- 
ies are found, and there is really no 
reason why farmers should not har- 
den the soft bodies longer than 26 
days, as this finishing period can be 
profitably lengthened. 


Twenty-six Days Not Long Enough 


T IS seen from the above table that 

certain combinations of corn and 
cottonseed meal are far superior to 
corn alone as far as rapidity of hard- 
ening is concerned. It should also be 
said that the ration is also materially 
cheapened when cottonseed meal is 
used in conjunction with the corn. 
The firmest bodies were found in lot 
2, where a finishing ration of shelled 
corn nine-tenths plus cottonseed meal 
one-tenth was employed. The aver- 
age melting point of the leaf lard was 
39.6 degrees, not far below a satisfac- 
tory point. The rations in lots 3, 5. 
and 7 were also exceedingly efficient 
in rendering the bodies firm rapidly. 

The above work, however, clearly 
shows that hogs which have been fed 
upon peanuts alone for long periods 
of time must be finished in dry lots 
upon concentrated feeds for more 
than 26 days before the bodies are 
brought back to a corn standard. This 
need not discourage the farmer, as he 
can well afford to feed them a while 
longer. This point will be discussed 
in a later article. 

This problem is also being studied 
upon the Pender and Edgecombe Test 
Farms. Recently a test was carried 
through upon the Pender Test Farm 
to study the effectiveness of corn 
alone as a finishing ration after the 
bodies of hogs had been rendered 
soft as a result of grazing peanut and 
soy bean pastures. The pigs in lot 1 
were grazed upon soy bean’ pasture 
for 61 days, and during this time re- 
ceived a partial ration of corn. At the 
end of the soy bean period the melt- 
ing point of the leaf lards taken from 
the two hogs which were slaughtered 
was 37 degrees. The remaining pigs 
were enclosed in a lot and fed for 41 
days upon corn alone. When these 
hogs were slaughtered and the melt- 
ing point of the lards determined, it 
was found to be 39.8 degrees. These 
hogs were, on the average, a little too 
soft to be satisfactory, although the 

(Concluded on page 22, this issue) 
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NORTH CAROLINA FARM WO- 
MEN’S MEETINGS 


iemucnia) 


“Go to the Farmers’ Institute Nearest 


You and Make Plans to Come te 
Raleigh August 29-31 


UR North Carolina women read- 
ers should look up the list of 
farmers’ institutes and farm women’s 


institutes printed in last week’s Pro- 
cressive Farmer. ‘Be sure to make 
plans to attend the one nearest you. 
The Farmers’ Institute series ends 
with ‘a splendid convention, August 
29-31. I am telling: you of it .this 
early so that you may it og It is 
to be held at the A. & M. Col! lege, in 
Raleigh; rooms will be free, one dor- 
mitory being set aside for the men, 
one. for.the.women and another-fcr 


‘heir chi’dren. Meals will be twen. 


ty-five cents each. 

Just tu give. you a glimpse of thc 
good things the farm women’s con- 
tion will give you, read this: 
Program Farm Women’s Convention 
August 29-31, A. & M.,College, West Raleigh 

Tuesday—In Pulien Hall 
10:30—Welcome—President Riddick, 
i¢ .45—Address—President Derby. 


i1i:30—Address—-Mrs, Kate Prew Vaughn of 
Tennessee, 


vel. 


in Y.: MC: Ay Bai 
12:00—Why We Are Here and the Good 
Things on the Program—Presiding 
Officer. 
12.15—“‘A Countywoman’s Viewpoint on En- 


tertainments, Outings and Sports’’— 
Mrs. William Jones, Salemburg. 
45—Announcements. 

:00—Lunch, 

:00—Budgeting the family income—Mrs, 
Kate Brew Vaughn. 

Wednescay 
10:00—A Werd from the Comniisstoner of 
Agriculture, Major W. A. Graham, 
10:10—A Word from President Derby. 
10:20—First Aids for the Housewife—Mrs. 
Mittie May Henley. 
10:40—Sunday’s Dinner and the _ Fireless 
Cooker: Lecture and Demonstration— 
Mrs. Kate Brew Vaughn. 
12:00—Demonstrations going on simultane- 
ously out of doors: 

Canning in tin and -glass—Team of 
Wake County Canning Club Girls, un- 
der direction of Mrs: Morriss; 

Weaving rag rugs with hand 
Mrs. Gretchen Bayne. 

Making pine needle baskets—Mrs. J. 
Busbee; 

Making and operating an iceless re- 
frigerator and fireless cooker—Miss 
Jamison; 

Making and operating fly traps—Miss 
Schaeffer; 

How to have a flyless town, 

:00 p.m.—Lunch, 

:00—Lecture and demonstration on white 
and Graham bread with hints for 
fancy loaves—Mrs. Mahle, 

Thursday 

10:00—A Word from Dr. Riddick, President 
A. & M. College. 

10:10—A Word from Mr. Kilgore, Director of 
Experiment Station. 

10:20—Lecture and demonstration of fancy 
rolls, buns and sugared breads—Mrs. 
Mahle, 

11:20—Suggestions for Beautifying the Coun- 
try Home—Miss Mary Hilliard Hin- 
ton. 

11:30—Lecture and demonstration in making 

jellies—Miss Schaeffer and Mrs. Mor- 


Go ba td 


loom— 


to 





Tiss. 

12:00—-A Good Floor Polish. and How to 
Make the Mops for Applying It— 
Miss Jamison, 

1:00—Lunch, 


to 


:00—Lecture and demonstration, ‘‘The 
White Cake With Fancy Icing’’—Mrs. 
Kate Brew Vaughn, 

Aside from these meetings, do -not 
forget that North Carolina and Geor- 
gia women can have meetings at 
heme. Those in North Carolina can 
apply to the State Board of Health at 
Raleigh for their moving picture 
show. It will go to one county and 
give one days’ exhibition or a weeks’ 
exhibition, depending on how many 
school houses, churches and halls are 
arranged for the meetings. Most all 
the reels are funny and some gener- 
ally educational but most of them 
have to do with some story that 
brings in a moral of how to rid your 
county of typhoid or. some other 
phase of good health. 

Let us women make use of our op- 
portunities by applying for these 
meetings for ourselves and by attend- 
ing those that come within reach. 





NOT NECESSARY TO ASK 


“I hope 


you Gidn’t ask for a second piece 

of pie when you were over at Johnny Smith’s 
for eunner,” said his mother, 

“No, ma’am, I didn't,” said Charies. *'! 

just asked Mrs. Smith for the recipe so you 


could make some like it, 


and she gave me 
aro*ner a 1 


; ce without my aski:g for it at 
ail.’ —Exchange, 


\ 





who-ane thus able to-briniu., 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 








z— 





GODDINGTON 


BEST bred, BEST individual 
in the South for sale. 


&. S. RGSEN NZWEIG, Owner. 








HEADS THE JERSEY. HERD AT 


Rosemere Farms, “tens: 


a 
NOBLE 121855 | 


TENA 


and BEST show bull calves 
All Imported blood. 


E. A. CANNON, Supervisor. 











=a 











i Mr. _ John A Young, Greensboro, N. C. 


pig bought of you, and he dressed 978 pounds. 
J: L. GUYER: 


moth Black Poland China 


Wallburg; Davidson Co.i.N. ©. 


Dear Sir: I have killed the Mammoth Black 


Yours truly, 





We havea very fin - lot of t' ese pigs on hand, 
3to 4 munths oid. Price $10.00 each 


John A. Young & Sons, 


Greensboro, N. C. 





Registered Durocs, ®2E2 S1"Ts. 


Don’t buy until you get our ‘quotations. ; 
PECAN GROVE STOCK FARM, 
McCULLERS, N. C. 

Shem; get yours quick, 


Duroc-Jerseys 
ey may not last the 30 


7. Gre on husky boars—the kind 

Ww. W. SHAY that grow fast and large. Remem- 
er: these are right; so is the price 

Cruso, N.C. - ask about it. Atew sows left. 





Cut price sure moves 


















POLAND-CHINAS 
FOR SALE--Big Type POLAND 
POLAND-CHINA PIGS. Cc H INA s 
A few of-the big kind, which 


weigh 70 lbs at three’ ‘months old, my bargain 
—- api ee ~~ ll satistaetion quar- 
anteed or money refun edignee: Me 
ished. Also Dorset Sheep. — 


E. w. Jones, Woodlawn, Va. 


Ta PIGS 


Registered 4f,"sy‘ Poland Chinas 


We have over one hundred good pi 
to ship, write for prices and book ot — oe 


N. J. Pell, Calhoun, Ala. 











and cits bred to Cham-"} 
oman Boars, all Regis- 












cies. TENN. 











ESSEX 











The 
Although a new 
a favorite 
The Hampshire has become a market topper in 
every market 
tion and iiterature on the Harivshire Hog, ad- 
dress. 


Belted Mortgage Lifter 


hog, the Hampshire has become 
wherever forage feeds are plenty. 


if you wouid like free informa- 


£. C. STONE. Secretary, 


Hampshire Kecord Assc.ctation, 


703 E. T-ebr swe... PEORIA. Ti L. 








Res 


SEE.WYN ‘FAR RES 


EDGAH 3. MCCRE, Prop., Chariatie. N.C, 











Lee’s Premier aban cost $1,100, his sire scld for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1, 
Keystone Baron co the G-and Cnemaiete Boar at 
the Internati«.na! Live Stock Show, C icagce. 1910. 
Offspring of eitner Boar for sale at vonbbaaiese prices. 
hogs guaranteed cholera immune. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Caitie. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd tn the South, 








of Quality and 

Fine Breeding. 

None Better. 
Keystone’s Lee Duke 


158796. and Rivals Won- 
der 40th 186749, at hcad 
of herd. 





Let me know ycur needs. Prices right. Satisfac 
tion to eae wanting the best at reasonable prices 


JOHN 2. HUMBLE, Asheboro, N. C. 








BEEKSHIRES, HOLSTEW and JERSEY CATTLE - 


| DUROC-JERSEYS 


I I eeeem 


‘Aldurin Farm Duroes 


le 
Bred sows, bred and open 
gilts, boars ready for ser- 





vice, pigs. The breeding and 
the individuals are both of 


the best. 


Aldurin Farm, Avalon, 6a. 
JONES deB. YOW, Owner. 





DUROC-JERSEY 











j R DEFENDER NO 58425 ‘ 

| NOW IS THE TIME to buy you a bred gilt for 
| early Fallfarrow. It pays to buy the best there 
| is, and we havethem. T REST 
' CHIEF, DEFENDER, FANCY COL 

' ORION’S. PAL, four of the best known boars of 
the brecd, in our herd. Can supply anything 
you wish in DUROC-JERSEYS. 

REXIBALL FARK, OXFORD, N. C. 








ESSEX,POLA ND 
Purebred f HINAS & DUROC PIGS 
Sows in farrow, service boars, pork pigs, Ane 
gore goats, Jersey cattle. Satisfaction or money 


k. 
bie J. E. COULTER, Connelly Springs, N. C. 
TAMWORTHS AND O-: I. C’S 


©. 1. €.—Choice lot of 4 mo. old 
boars and sows. -Pairs mated no 
akin. All from heavyweight prize- 
by winning stock. Probably t en! 
: form herd owned 
by any individual in tt the South. 
R.Q. OWEN, R.F.D.1, Bedford, Va. 


OQ. 5. C.’s. Bred giltsand ser- 
vice boars all sold. 100 choice pigs 
now ready at $10 yore $18 per 











Write me. 








akin, : 
“Srocd.” Tue bested br ino, peat 
Route 2, ‘Bedford, Va. 





All ages, English, Canadi- 


TAMWORTHS an or American br e@ 

Largest exibition herd in the South. 
DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM 
bia -. : Sonth 


Tamworths. 


consenente prices. 





Pigs, bred gilts and boars 
ready for service for sale at 
All well bred and none but 





good -——~ minrnnoa — for sale. 
oy oe FARM, 
®. 4. Lymook. aor, R.1, Winston-Salem, N.C. 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS 





Registered Angus Bull For Sale 


20 head from 10 to 16 months 
of age. Price for 10 days $125. 
Bred in the purple, properly 
fed and reared to insure use- 
fullness. Send order at once and 
you can be taken care of nicely. 





ANGUS CATTLE—2:t? 20703," 120. 





Also an ERCHERON 
STALLION. registered in P.S. A., commuig 6 years old, 


Rost DALE 
STOCK FARMS, 
Aberdeen-Angus {27° eum balls, 
tndividuals and well bred af t moderate prices. 
Stock registered. 
é. D. BLACKWELL, Fayette, Missour! 


Jetfersonton, Va. 





am offering a num- 





SARS AIS IN PURE-BRED 


Berkshires 


-I am offering you pigs 
from sons and daughters 
of Lord Brumley-Manley 
189900. He will transmit 
his great size and_ im- 
f prove the quality. Pres- 
ent breeding condition he 
weighs 850 pounds. 

Also Registered le reey 
and Hoistein ca've 

Low prices with quality. 


Address Jesper Stock Farm, Motley, Va. 











G. W. SHULER, Propri« tor. 








Berkshires sow:, service boars, one herd 


boar, spring pigs either sex: prices low. Write 
for literature teliing all about Berkshires. 


LEROY HALL, Hillsboro, N. C. 


; % I have several very 
Berkshire Bears and Pigs. ,1 ! stn tne pt 
boars and about 2h pigs, all of excellent breeding and 
strong, vigorous animais. As good vs the best bred and 
I gua.antee to jaat we you in every : espect. 

FE FOR MY PRICES. 
Windy Hetekis Perl shire farm, Sycamore, Va. 








40 head of bred gilts and brood | 








QUALITY Flast PUREST BLOOD LINES 


REGISTERED DUROCS 


HERD BGARS AT HEAD OF HERD 
Taxpayer III. No. 677 
Frank’s Model No. 65617 
Georgia Illustrator No. 70825 
Superior Chief Again No. 64449 





Open and bred gilts, service boars. If you 
want the big mellow t: pe with plenty of size 
and breeding I Bn dp wngind to - please you. 
Write me your me and see one 
of the BEST HERDS IN THE SOUTH. 


J. W. HODGE ELKO, GA. 














THE EDEAL FAKM DUROC PIGS 
with stretch and bone, 9 weeks old, sfred by Defender 
H Again No. 591398, weight 50 lbs. Sold to Stevenson 
Farm Co., a sow bred to him, pigs weighd at 11 weeks 
$2, 24, 86, 88 ibs. roar a dé headers in these litters. 

HED 


DEAL FARM 
Q. J. Simmons, ts *. a4, Timmoneville, 6. CG. 


HOLSTEINS 
Kentucky Holsteins 3° sexes of va- 


rious ages; tuber- 
culin tested. Splen-, 
did bull calves at farmers’ prices. _ 
WILSON & BOWLES, Bardstown, Hy. 


Holstei 
Of Merit gress, sauciection guaranteed try 


KAINTUCKE HOLSTEIN FARM, BARDSTOWN, KY. 
SHORTHORNS 


Renn 
Are you raising beef? A Shorthorn 
Use a Short- bull will give you more scale and 
h B ] more bone and more pounds of flesh for 
orn DU a given amount of feed than any other 
ree 
Are you a daryman? 


A Shoerthern bull will not re- 
duce Jour milk supply and he will get you calves that 
will be quickly salable rat a much higher price than you 
can get from a dairy bred bull 

Are youa farmer? The Shorthorn is the ideal for 
your purpose, because it is adapted to all conditions, 
of quiet temperement, takes on flesh readily, and yields 
a liberal flow of milk. 

The Shorthorn palwaxs works improvement. 

Address Amori ra Greeders Association, 

t3 Dexter Perk ae Chicage, fit. 











Large assortment of registered fe- 
mane ae royal breeding and indi- 
ity. eal bargains in young 

weliee 2 tested, reasonable 








_DUROC-JERSEYS _ 


cron-lersee Pigs 


eens 


Pig end .r s‘rain) to be had at any price, 
anaiw it seli them at a reasonable price, furnishing 
registr::tion papers with each pig. Satisfaction 


guaran: teed cr money refunded, and express paid 
both ways. Write me. 


G. Frank Bamberg, Bamberg, S. C. 





I T have the finest Cherry Red DUROC-JERSEY | 
s (th 


Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs 


Four fine litters. Big, cherry-red, prolific kind. 
Only the choicest sold for breeders. 


Monticello Farm-Life School, 
| S. T. LILES, Principal. Brown Summit, N.C 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Best blood lines selected Boars and Gilts, 18 to 18 weeks 
old, ¢10 to $15. Some fine boar prospects frem large, 
prolific sows, registered. Everything guaranteed. 
K RIDGE FARM, 
| a. CLARK ROBINSON & SONS, Rt. 1, Lancaster, S.C. 








HORSES 


KENTUCKY SADDLE & 
HARNESS HORSES—"t207°t matter 


what kind of a 
horse you want, we can supply you. Regis- 
tered stallions, ‘prood mares, young things 
and heavy prize winners always ready. None 
better. We warrant safe delivery and guar- 
antee all stock. 
Put it up to us, 
GLEN WO 








Our prices are right. 
RTH FAR 





MS, 
ALLEN S, EDELEN. Owner, BURGIN, KY. 


Carolina . 


SIMON E. LANTZ, Congerville, il. , 


pv for service by .Trojan-Erica and opeen Mother - 








‘ F ‘ reta 
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The Progressive Farmer Company 
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TESS Ta 








HILE speaking of other Southern trees and 
shrubs, let’s not forget the fig. Every South- 
ern farm should have a few fig bushes. 





T WILL probably surprise the average reader to 

learn that several varieties of oak, and probably 
the most beautiful of all varieties, are distinctly 
Southern. Read Prof. Holmes’s list on another 
page. 





HE long-leaf pine is another Southern tree 

that adds beauty and distinction to any South- 

ern yard or park, and a specimen may well be in- 

cluded in your planting. Every yard needs at least 

- one evergreen tree, and for this purpose either the 
long-leaf pine, magnolia or live oak may be used. 





HE Progressive Farmer will do everything in 

its power to acquaint its readers with the new 
rural credits law discussed elsewhere this week, 
and all farmers interested are invited to write us. 
A letter to the Federal Farm Loan Board, United 
States Treasury Department, Washington, D. C., 
will also bring needed information. 





ROF. J. S. Holmes at our request sends us a list 

of Southern shade trees—that is to say those 
that naturally grow only or chiefly in the South or 
have been introduced here and require the South- 
ern climate for their best development. This list 
as given on another page will be found interesting 
in connection with what we are saying on page l. 





RS. Hutt this week recommends that you sleep 

with your head at the foot of the bed rather 
than at its head. The head of the bed is usually 
stuck up in a corner where the cooling breezes do 
not play nor fresh air circulate freely. “Sleep 
with your head at the foot of the bed” is there- 
fore an excellent summer-time suggestion for in- 
door sleepers, and the practice may well be kept 
up through the winter. But the best plan of all 
is to sleep outdoors where it doesn’t matter where 
your head is. 





*““DETWEEN the rising and the setting of the 

sun, Friday July 28,” it is announced, every 
schoolhouse in Wake County, N. @& is to be paint- 
ed white. The county board of education will pay 
for half the paint, the school district or the people 
of the school districts for the other half, and mem- 
bers of the Junior Order all over the county have 
volunteered to put on the paint. Why can’t your 
county do this, Mr. Reader? If there is no organ- 
ization whose members will agree to do the work, 
you can doubtless get volunteers enough anyhow. 
“Paint All the Schoolhouses of the County in One 
Day” is a good slogan for other counties than 
Wake. 





BULLETIN just issued by the Census Bureau 
compares fertilizer production in the United 
States in 1909 and in 1914. In this brief five-year 
period the production of fertilizer increased by als 
most one-half and values by a little more than 
one-half—an almost amazing showing. The total 
production and total values of various ingredients 
increased as follows: 
Ammoniate—quantity, 43 per cent; value, 65 per cent. 
Nitrate of soda—quantity, 81 per cent; value, 91 per cent. 
Phosphate rock—quantity, 34 per cent; value, 27 per cent. 
Kainit—quantity, 29 per cent; value, 


81 per cent. 
Potash salts—quantity, 96 per cent; 


value, 65 per cent. 

It will, of course, however, be noted that these 
1914 figures reflect conditions before the European 
war so greatly increased the cost of fertilizers 
and correspondingly decreased the quantity used. 





OMETIME ago The Progressive Farmer started 

a campaign to “Make the South the Land of 
Grapes and Crape Myrtles.” One correspondent 
asked, “Why not say, ‘Make the South the land of 
roses’?” The answer is, first, that roses are grown 
all over this country and Europe, and try as we 
might, we should never make a showing with roses 
that would excite the interest of the travelers or 
enthuse our own people. But the crape myrtle is 
distinctly Southern and people from other sections 


coming South in summer always ask about it and 
are always attracted by its rare beauty. But what 
is still more important is the fact that while roses 
require considerable care, and bloom for but a 
little while, the crape myrtle requires no care ex- 
cept planting and its blossoms last in undimin- 
ished beauty almost the long summer through. 





T’S a pity that farm folks are so ignorant of our 

common wild flowers. The writer, for example, 
grew up hearing the trumpet flower slandered as 
poisonous; and it also suffered then as yet from 
the undesirable name, “cow itch vine.” We once 
heard an intelligent man, formerly a countrty 
school teacher, declare that the common golden- 
rod was poisonous. Many absolutely harmless 
snakes are also regarded as deadly (though we 
confess that we don’t like any kind of snake, 
harmless or not). Our point is that farm people 
ought to know about all such things. And this 
reminds us to say that we should like to get in 
touch with readers who delight in studying wild 
flowers, trees, insects, common wild animals and 
reptiles, etc., and who could write accurate and 
interesting articles for our- Young People’s Page 
on these subjects. If you can write such articles, 
send them on. But they must be both accurate 
and readable. 





Organize a Farm Loan Association in Your 
Community 


HERE are few farmers indeed who do not 

need more ready cash than they at present 

have. Stumps need to be taken out, new land 
cleared, fences built, ditches dug, tile laid, better 
livestock and better implements purchased. Hith- 
erto making these improvements on borrowed cap- 
ital has in many cases, even when the best security 
was given, been impossible, simply because interest 
rates have been prohibitively high. 

Now, however, with the new rural credits law a 
certainty, it seems that 5 or 6 per cent money on 
long time is to be placed within reach of every 
deserving farmer. As we are pointing out else- 
where, present indications are that it is through 
the community farm loan association that loans 
will be most quickly and easily obtained. It is 
quite true that not less than ten farmers must 
unite to create such an association, but this fact 
certainly should be no serious bar to the success- 
ful operation of the plan. Thousands of communi- 
ties both in the United States and abroad have 
already successfully worked together along other 
lines, and the benefits that will accrue from the 
creation of community farm loan associations are 
too great for us to let our so-called “individualism” 
stand in the way. There are a hundred legitimate, 
productive uses to which cheap money can be put, 
and when so used the results will inevitably be 
reflected in better farms, better homes, a higher 
standard of living and a better citizenship. Debt 
incurred for productive purposes is not something 
to be dreaded; rather it is a thing needed, pro- 
vided, always, the interest rate is low and the time 
long. 

Why not take the lead in this matter in your 
neighborhood, getting all the information neces- 
sary, and then helping to organize a local asso- 
ciation ? 





Second Applications of Fertilizers—When, 
What, How 


—ey 
NQUIRIES received regarding second applica- 
I tions of fertilizers and the fact that every year 

farmers lose plant food elements in very con- 
siderable amounts because of applications made 
at the wrong time, warrant us in again pointing 
out some of the rules that should guide us in this 
matter. These suggestions are based on the aver- 
age results obtained by our Southern experiment 
stations, and our readers will be safe in guiding 
themselves accordingly. 

1. Almost without exception, applications of 
potash and phosphoric acid should be made at or 
not long after planting time. These fertilizers are 
not leached out of the soil, and applications made 
too late may be used only in part by the growing 
crop. 

2. The time of applying nitrogenous fertilizers 
must be governed by the kind of nitrogen-carrying 
fertilizer used, the crop to be fertilized, and the 
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stage of its growth. Nitrate of soda and cotton-: 
seed meal are our most common sources of com- 
mercial nitrogen. The former is soluble and im- 
mediately available to plants. Consequently, with 
our general field crops, it should never be applied 
until the crop is ready to make the fullest use of 
it. On cotton, this time has been found to be be- 
tween the time the cotton is chopped out and 
when the blooms begin to appear. Applied much 
earlier than this, serious losses from leaching may 
occur; much later applications, on the other hand, 
may result in an excessive late stalk growth at the 
expense of fruit. Around corn, probably the 
best average date to apply nitrate of soda is when 
the plants are from waist to shoulder-high. Cot- 
tonseed meal is more slowly available than nitrate 
of soda, and for cotton and corn there is consid- 
erable evidence that applications made about 
planting time give best results. Certainly for these 
crops we would not defer the use of the meal more 
than a very few weeks after planting. 

3. In making applications of fertilizers to crops 
other than cotton and corn we must be guided by 
the particular circumstances in each case. Sugar 
cane, for instance, grows on until frost, and since 
here a heavy stalk growth is desired, late applica- 
tions—probably as late as early August—of meal 
and soda may be profitably made. July plantings 
of peas, beans, sorghum and millet may also well 
receive applications of fertilizers, though these 
should be made at planting time, and not around 
the crop. All second applications of fertilizers 
should be scattered along the rows and lightly 
cultivated in. 





Needed Amendments to Rural Credits Act 


eat) 
HE new National rural credits act, as exe 
"Bp eiatnea on another page, needs amendment 
in two important respects: 

(1) It ought to be amended so that the advan- 
tages would be given to resident farmers on loans 
for productive purposes and not to non-resident 
anybodies for speculative purposes. 

As it is now, bonds of joint stock banks are 
given the same tax-exemption allowed bonds of 
National farm loan associations, and these joint- 
stock banks are allowed to lend to anybody who 
comes along and offers land as security. That is 
to say, the city capitalist wishing only to speculate 
in land may borrow money on as easy terms as 
the working farmer struggling to build a farm 
home. This should be changed so as to give the 
benefits to real farmers either by—(a) Eliminating 
joint stock banks entirely; (b) Requiring joint- 
stock land banks to observe the same rules in 
making loans that the farmers’ own National farm 
loan associations are required to observe; or (c) 
Providing that only those bonds of joint stock 
banks shall enjoy tax-exemption the proceeds of 
which are lent to resident farmers. 

(2) Provision should be made for assisting farm- 
ers in organizing National farm loan associations. 

The last North Carolina Legislature passed an 
excellent credit union act. But it would have 
amounted to nothing if provision had not been 
made for sending organizers to interested com- 
munities on request of a sufficient number of farm- 
ers. This is what the new rural credits act lacks. 
A rather complicated piece of machinery is pro- 
vided which farmers are not likely to take hold of 
without help. Provision should be made for send- 
ing organizers from state to state until the farm- 
ers become familiar with the system. 


A Thought for the Week 


] AVE we not learned that not stocks nor bonds 








nor stately houses nor lands nor the product 

of the mill is our country? 
thought that is in our minds. It is the flag and 
what it stands for. It is its glorious history. It is 
the fireside and the home. It is the high thoughts 
that are in the heart, born of the inspiration which 
comes from the stories of others, the martyrs to 
liberty; it is the graveyard in which our careful 
country has gathered the unconscious dust of 
those who have died. Here, in these things, is that 
which we love and call our country rather than 
anything that can be touched or handled.—Benja- 
min Harrison. 


It is the spiritual 











eee aeeenioes 


Saturday, July 15, 1916] 
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Get Country-Minded Pastors and Pay Better Salaries 


N ANSWER to the question, how can the 
church help solve the rural problem, I should 
say that the supreme need is for efficient, per- 
manent, resident pastors. There is hardly in all 
modern literature a more thoughtful or more pen- 
etrating study of rural social conditions than 
Goldsmith gave two centuries ago in his “Deserted 
Village,” and the place he assigned the country 
preacher as a community leader was largely due to 
the fact that this preacher lived among the people 
he served and shared their life: 
“To them his heart, his love, his griefs were given 


Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 
Nor e’er had changed, or wished to change his place.”’ 


Living among them, he helped keep sweet and 
wholesome the life of the community as an absen- 
tee preacher could not have done: 

* . « » Prompt at every call, 
He watched and wept, he prayed and felt for all 
Allured to brighter worlds and led the way.” 

There is your picture of the true country preach- 
er who is the salt of the earth, the light of the 
world. He must be something more than a Sab- 
bath-day preacher. He must help save the com- 
munity not merely by his words on Sunday but by 
his life from Monday morning until Saturday 
night. He must not only allure to brighter worlds, 
but lead the way. He must be a community leader, 
seeking in a practical way to hasten the coming 
of God’s Kingdom on earth by making his own 


_ particular community a little province of that 


coming kingdom. 

Let us put down this then, as the first great 
need—that the country church shall have not 
a preacher but a pastor,.and not a pastor liv- 
ing apart fromthe people he isto serve, but 
-among them, one of them and a leader in all good 
works. Somebody has said, “I doubt if even the 
Lord Jesus Christ could have saved this world so 
effectively if he had come down to it only once in 
two weeks on Saturday and gone back on Monday 
morning.” 

sz 
Make the Church “a Meeting-house” 


HE country church—the consolidated coun- 
T try church wherever possible—with its audi- 
torium, with its library, with its manse made 
an example of beauty by its glory of lawn and 


“shrub and hedge and flower—and even with its ath- 


letic field—this place should become a social cen- 
ter, a center of community life, not merely one day 
in the week but seven days in the week. The ser- 
mons on the Sabbath should be all the more pow- 
erful because the pastor knows the life of the peo- 
ple, is one of them, and speaks to them in their 
language; and the church should be in the service 
of the Master not merely one day in the week in- 
stead of one day in the month, but all the time. 
Lectures and exhibits on better farming and better 
farm business, on health and sanitation, on educa- 
tion and civic and moral improvement, meetings of 
the Farmers’ Union and the farm women’s club, 
lectures on travel or science or art or non-parti- 
san public questions, debates, musicals, church re- 
ceptions, public meetings looking to any plan for 
neighborhood improvement—all these should be 
encouraged for the week days and nights with the 
active participation of the pastor; and on Sundays 
or at Wednesday night prayer meetings the mem- 
bers might bring books, papers, magazines to ex- 
change with one another. The young people 
should be married from the church, the dead bur- 
ied from it, and throughout life it should be what 
the good, old-fashioned name implies—a “meeting- 
house,” a social center. 


The Country Should Supply Its Own 
Recreation 


UCH social centers in the country are now 
more needed than ever before—are, in fact, 
imperatively demanded by changed conditions 
there. My father used to speak of the great “camp 
meetings” of his boyhood days, the monthly mus- 
ters and military drills, the tournaments, the log 
‘rollings, the corn shuckings, the family reunions, 
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the quiltings for the women-folk—all institutions 
that supplied the social wants of the community. 
But now nearly all these have passed away, and 
the perilous and sinister fact is that the social life 
of the farmer and his family too often has its root- 
age in the town—in town excursions and picnics 
that still further identify thoughts of the city with 
thoughts of pleasure, and thoughts of the country 
with thoughts of toil; in cheap and often vulgar 
vaudeville shows; in sports conducted in an un- 
wholesome atmosphere; and even in forms of dis- 
sipation and immorality. 

Country life cannot be put upon a satisfying ba- 
sis until the country itself chiefly supplies the so- 
cial wants of the people. The church building 
must indeed become, as I have said, a “meeting- 
house,” a social center. 

And the church must not only encourage the so- 
cial, educational and industrial meetings to which 
I have referred, but must also encourage if not ac- 
tually adopt the athletic field, the place for games 
and sports under wholesome influences. It has 
been well said that “the need for play is as real as 
the need for food and sleep,” and whenever a pas- 
tor says, “I am known to be opposed to all kinds 
of sports,” he simply announces that he is surrend- 
ering to the devil just that part of human life with 
the imminent danger that the devil may use this 
part to get all the rest. There must be a reaction 
from work—human nature is so constructed that 
this is absolutely necessary—and if this reaction 
does not find outlet and expression in sport and 
play under pure and wholesome influences, we 
need not be surprised if it finds outlet in the dark- 
er and grosser forms of drink and immorality. A 
farmer said to me recently, “My boys work one- 
third better when I give them Saturday afternoons 
off for neighborhood baseball”—and I suspect that 
they are more than one-third less likely to find 
recreation from work in blighti-g and ruinous dis- 
sipation. Re 

& 
Why Not Consolidated Churches as Well 
as Schools? 


UCH, my friends, are some of the benefits to 

be expected from the permanent resident ru- 

ral-minded pastor as contrasted with the ab- 
sentee, city preacher, or even the country-dwelling 
pastor who has his eyes fixed not only on golden 
streets for the after-life but on asphalt streets for 
his after years. But the question arises, how can 
we get the money to pay such rural resident pas- 
tors? And by way of answer I wish first to point 
out two ideas thoroughly established and accep- 
ted as sound by all educational leaders. One is 
consolidation; the other is requiring the strong to 
help the weak. 

As to consolidation, I believe there is getting to 
be almost as great need for consolidating country 
churches as consolidating country schools. With 
better roads one may easily go farther to church 
than formerly; and certainly it is better to go four 
miles to a live church with a real resident pastor 
stationed there, than to go two miles to a make- 
shift, half-dying church served by an absentee 
preacher. And we should not only consolidate 
churches of the same denomination wherever pos- 
sible, but every state should have an Inter-denomi- 
national Commission such as the Baptist, Metho- 
dist, Presbyterian, Episcopal and Congregational 
denominations have established in North Dakota, 
looking to the development of strong churches al- 
ready established in each community instead of 
fierce competition to have every denomination 
represented in every neighborhood. 


& 

Strong Churches Should Help the Weak 
N THE next place, my friends, I believe our 
Christian churches ought not to be behind the 
public schools in illustrating the doctrine. “The 


strong should help the weak.” And yet what do 
we see today? In nearly every state provision is 
made whereby the wealthier counties and cities di- 
vide their school funds with the poorer rural dis- 
tricts. A minimum school term is provided. The 
school teacher in the remote mountain section re- 
ceives part of his salary from the state treasury, 
not as a matter of charity but as a matter of right. 
Likewise I believe the time is coming when 
churches in America will do as the Huguenot 
churches in France, and require the wealthy 
churches to divide pastoral support with the 


weaker churches. As it is today, how often does 
even the boy who moves to town give anything to 


support the old home church in the counry? How 
often does the man who owns land in the country 
realize that that ownership carries any obligation 
to help the church in that community? 

I do not know just what plans should be devel- 
oped, but I do believe that God today is calling to 
strong, wealthy churches and weak, struggling 
ones, “Bear ye one another’s burdens,” and that 
in this call there is an almost unrivalled challenge 
to constructive Christian statesmanship. 


& 
Pastors’ Salaries Should Be Doubled 


N THE third place, we must carry on a cam- 
ee to make country churches themselves 

double pastors’ salaries. The astonishing but 
indubitable fact is that there are thousands of 
country churches in the South today where the 
pastors are not so well supported as they were 
twenty years ago. Understand me, I do not say 
that salaries have been formally reduced. But the 
point is that if salaries have not been raised, they 
have been tremendously reduced by the advancing 
cost of living. Bradstreets’ general index shows 
that the necessities of life have virtually doubled 
in price since 1896. That is to say, if a church has 
doubled the dollars paid for its pastor’s salary 
since 1896 it is actually supporting him only as well 
as then, while if it has kept his salary at 1896 fig- 
ures, it is only paying him half as much as then. 

% 


The Opportunity of the Christian Church 


HERE is just one other point that I must 

make in conclusion, my friends, and that is 

to the opportunities offered by work in the 
country. Our seminaries and theological institu- 
tions, I am afraid, while training men for the for- 
eign field, are neglecting to train men effectively 
for the rural field at our own doors. They are for- 
getting the admonition, “Begin at Jerusalem.” I 
have found social service in foreign countries do- 
ing much to promote Christianity abroad, but too 
often evangelism is thought the only need of the 
country churches at home. 

In Denmark a rural revolution has been wrought 
out, and the Protestant church there played a 
leading part in this great drama, to its own infin- 
ite strengthening. Likewise in Ireland, under Sir 
Horace Plunkett, a rural revolution is in progress, 
and when I was there four years ago I found the 
Catholic church growing stronger and stronger 
because the priest makes himself a leader in every 
neighborhood effort for “better farming, better 
business, better living.’ No matter whether it 
was a creamery, a farmers’ marketing association, 
or a credit union, I was likely to be told that Fath- 
er so-and-so had been a leader in whatever pro- 
gressive movement we were considering. The 
same thing is true in Belgium. 

Now in America we are also beginning a great 
revolution—a revolution in farming practice, in 
farm business, in farm life. Will the church of 
America see and seize its opportunity for leader- 
ship as did the church in Denmark, in Ireland and 
Belgium, and thereby strengthen both itself and 
the people? 

An affirmative answer requires consecrated, ru- 
ral-minded, resident pastors, adequately support- 
ed—men who will not only preach the gospel on 
Sunday morning but help the community live the 


‘gospel every day in the week. 
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Overalls ere cooler, more service- 
wt'e and economical the year ’round 
for Farm work than pants. 


Siifel’s Indigo has stood the test 
for over 75 years. 


Every washing makes it look like 
new. It is fadeless and wears.like 
leather. 
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to sell for cash 
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for cloth, write 
to 


Atlant: a Woolen Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 


They witl give you more than dealers 
and ccll you better goods at lower 
prices than you can obtain elsewhere. 
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This Veel's BE cf “The Wide- 
Acveve © sau heurn Gcod Houre- 
keer 'ing"—Jokhn Thouzht There Was 
Nething ‘o Learn on This Subject 


s Secting 


! 
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| But Fourd Out Better 

iE E'S play games,” said John. 
| lg Joon; pege oe Mar- 
| - you: Know we are going to 


,” 


. stucy about beds this mornins 
“OX, theres is noth ng to learn about 
Vthat?’ be said, “that won't-take. five 


adie | Oat 
lminutes ” 

They all locked at Aunt Margaret 
for conirmatica or Cissvowal, but 
she just smiffed-atd said, “We'll see.” 
“At cur heo-ce.we cach sleep. with 








the head: tx ct of the bed, be- 
cause the he the bed is apt to be 
p- against the -wa'l, pre: the foot out 
where there is a:free circulation of 
air,’ remarked one member of the 
Club. 

“Yes, and ancther thing about that 
is that while you are geting the air 
the licht' is not so ent to shine into 


your eycs,” added Bessie. 
“Suppose we A! that Dan and his 


sister are a little bride and groom and 
are furnishing ¢ their hecrooms. What 
would be the mzin things. What do 


you think, Mary?” 

“Sunshine, pure, fresh air, and free- 
dom from noise,” she said: 

“Oh, yes, and every person ought to 
have a bed all to himself or herself,” 
exclaimed Martha. 

“T think perhaps you are right,” 
said Aunt Margaret, turning to her, 
“for in this warm climate of ours it 
would mean a great many hours sleep 
to nervous people and very much more 
fresh air to young or little people.” 


Have Metal Beds and the House 
Screened 
‘AN you think of anything else 
* you would like for your bed- 
room, Dan?” 
“Yes, I would want screens to keep 
out flies and mosquitoes, and metal 
beds so that it would be easy to put 
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kerosene on them if a bedbug ever 
managed to get into the house, and I 
would not want any dogs or cats to 
go near the bedroom at any time for 
fear that they might leave some fleas 
| or other pests behind.” 

“Now, suppose you were going to 
jtown to buy your bed, what kind 
| would you get if you were going with 
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OUR BEST OFFER 


Is cne old subscriber and one 
new subscriber both one year 
for £1.50. 


Get a neighbor not now sub- 
scribing to join you on this 
proposition when you renew. 



































her, Martha?” 

“Oh, I would have her get woven- 
wire springs supported by spiral 
springs. If it was a double bed I 
would have a mattress in sections. I 
think Edith knows more than I do 
about the bed linen.” 

“My mother says that there should 
be a wash quilt to act as the pad over 
the mattress and under the bottom 
sheet. The sheets should be at least 





‘pretty, 


iz inches wi 





ltr and longer than 












mattress, that they may be wii c- 
ed.ir, Jor a wrinkled uncershcet i 
aw'sl, besides the leng-sheet wes 
better and nays for itself because it 
cat te mncved-a little up-or c 1 and 
the vear. does not all ‘conic ‘7 the 
Sac I would get p's vslip 
<u uid not spenc much 
but would make 


veriets, 

‘ai to match the color- 
3, any kind that wor vald 
h every few wetck:. 
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The Best Kinds of Shects ieee 


Spo would) you have 
warmth, Maryr* * 


“T would not have any heavy cotton 


for 


quilts unless they were stuficd with 
wool instead of cottcn. .I-w. <4 buy 
two. pairs of -blankcts, t':en :aise 





sheep and get the rest cf them -w 








out money. Also, I would save iy 
very finest downy feathers, putting 
them between layers of satecn, and 
have plenty of the ccmfetters that 
one sees see tLe.stores.” 
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“T wonder any 
shoppe-s know wat bh: 
are best?” 


No one answered and so she contin- 
ued: “As a rute, twilled sheets cost 
about twice as much, but they wear 
about three times as long. Unbleach- 
ed sheets wear longer because they 
have not been subjected to the 

leaching process.’ They are not 
thorgh. Half-bleached skeets 
wear longer than bteachcd-ones and 
become white in a few washings. Un- 
bleached sheets are fro:n three cents 
to five cents a yard cheaper, and half 
btt-ached ones from two cents to three 
cents.” 


“When -I--start- -housekeeping,” 
laughed Mary, “I'll have bleached 
sheets, but I shall have some un- 
bleached ones tucked awey for later 
use.” 


“Another thing,” added Alice, “my 
mother says it’s better to buy a few 
sheets and pillow-cases every year 
than it is to let thém get all worn out 
and have to rep'ace them at one 
time.” 


At Work Mzkirg the Beds 


UPPOSE we go upstairs and cach 

person do cne thing about mak- 
ing the bed and then turn and tell 
what was done. Who wants to?” 

Everybody laughed: and made a 
dash for mother’s room. he bed 
stood back in the corner against the 
wall. 

“Now, Bessie, suppose you begin.” 

“The first thing I wowld do,” she re- 
sponded, “would be to ro!l the bed out 
from the wall so one could get all 
around it.” 

“The thing I would do,” said Alice 
in her turn, “would be to put it over 
where Mary’s father would have to 
get the fresh air at nirht.” 

“No,” said Aunt Margaret, “you 
can’t force people to breathe fresh air 
at night; all you can do is to ed.:cate 
them into it. - Suppese you accept 
conditions as they are end make the 
bed.” Then she said, “T 
the bed clothes, shakir or 
crumbs from them and them 
over the chairs in the draft between 
these two windows.” 

“T,” said Edith, “am turning the 
mattress, if cne of the boys will help 
me. I think it should be done about 
twice a week.” 

“And I,” said Martha, “am prtt:: 
on the pad or under qvitt 
smoothly as I can.” 


Making the ~2z« _- +. !is Best 
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Evy onder-sheet,” 
must not have 
2.2.4. fee, lam tucking 
unc 1 the bottom, then I 
am {, -ach side, putting it un- 
der the mattress so that the corners 
are square and neat.” 

“John, are you going to put on all 
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blanket together ?™ 


ee Miss 


Ss 


and quilts 
MMi: Aargaret. 





rejoined this young: gentlea 
nm st W232 sch me put each one on 
scnarate'y. First, the top sheet ig 


read on co that the big hem at thé 








top siacaes the .top of the mattress, 
uw 4 “4 ps + 

IW Ear § < to tuck in the bots 
tom Nes tis put on the blanket, 
open ¢: t.the too so that-half of it 
can be | turncd Lack-if necessary.. The 
bianket decs not come up as high as 
the sheet. Iam not using any quilt sd 


Tam cursing back the sheet over the 
top of the blanket. Now, I'll tuck in 
the sheet and the blanket at the sides, 
Next comes the coverlet over all.” 

“T see it is up to me,” remarked 
Dan, “to put on the pillows. Iam goe 
ing to stand them up as stiff-looking 
as I can, both because-they look neats 
er that way and because the air can 
get all around at them.” : 

“What about pillow sha-ns?” 

.“It-seems-to me that. if we are go4 
ing to use anything at all it should be 
a strip of thin material to match the 
coverlet,” he said. It is too much 
w ork to have to iron those pillow 
as and a nuisance to take them 






it re be nice to fold a 
wilt or aforter lengthwisd 
12 font of the bed for use if the 
ot should turn cold at night,” 


weath 
remarked Pessie. 


Prepering for Night 
S bah ocnges any special way of prés 


paring the bed for night?” asked 
someone. 
“T think so,” said Mary, “I think 


there should be system abc ut that the 
same as anything else. Cne should 
turn the coverlet back half way from 
the foot towards the head, if she is ta 
steep with her head at the foot of the 
bed. Then she should-turn back the 
sheet and blanket a foot or so; third, 
the pilld6w covers, if any are uséd, 
should be fotded carefully, and laid 
over the head of the bed or a chair. 
The pillows should be put <gainst the 
footboard, the coveriet tal:en off or 
thrown over the head’ board of the 
bed, if it is not too high, then the up- 
per sheet. and blanket turned back 
about one-third.” 

“Let’s have our grape juice and 
cream puffs now, and then play those 
games that John said we would have 
time for.” 

“T had no idea there was so much 
to lesrn about beds,’ laughcd thag 
young man. hi 

“I want 
gestion 
easily 
week,” 


everybody to have a sugs¢ 

about doing laundry work 
and well in the roll-call next 
said Aunt Margaret. 
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aute Talks: The Care of the 
Child 


ne W’S ciothing should not retard 
the circulation of the. blood, freé 
breathirg, nor perspiration; neither 
should it permit ‘sudden chilling of 
the bocy. It should be light, but suite 
able to the child and season. A mix 
ture of silk and wool, or of light 
wool, next to the skin is good, especs 
iztly over the abdomen. Do not have 
anything tight or heavy, such as 
neck-beands or heavy long first clothed 
on the body that will in any way hins 


Gre Mi 


Dr. 


der moye:cent and consequent devel¢ 
opment of the muscles. Use 
neither a tight band nor a tight 


diaper. The diaper should be as 
light as possible and pinned securely 
but not tightly. % 

The present fad of short socks ig 
not wise, as the legs, unlike the 
warmly-clad parts of the body, ard 
exposed to shocks of cold. Short 
clothes are dependent upon the vigo 
and surroundings of the child as well 
as upon the season. Do not put stiff 
soled shoes on the baby. They pre¢ 
vent free movement of the feet and 
keep the muscles from developing. 
First use the knitted shoes, and then 
the more durable kind or chamoig 
moccasins. Protect the feet fron 
sudden cold or continued dampness, 
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9872—Ladies’ Skirt—Cut in sizes 22 to 32 inches waist 
measure. The skirt is cut in four gores and has a 


yoke. 
beet Apron—cCut in sizes 36, 40 and ’ — bust 
ea 
1889—Ladies’ Skirt—Cut in sizes 24, 26 and 28 inches waist 
measure. The skirt is cut in two gores and has a 


easure. The apron slips on over the 


slightly raised waist line. 


1802—Ladies’ Dress—Cut in sizes 36, 38 and 40 inches bust 
measure. The dress has panel front and back and 


sleeves in long or short length. 
Price of each pattern, 10 cents. 


Address, Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 
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SHE WENT ON A VISIT TO 
MOTHER NATURE 


oy i 
When the Bluebird Lifts Up Its Clear, 
Sweet Call How Many Women 
Want to Indulge in Childhood’s 
Sport of Wading 


VER since the Educational Spe- 

cial came out, I have been think- 
ing, and my thinking has all revolved 
around the sad lack of real knowl- 
edge we farmer women have about 
the great out-of-doors, that is ours by 
right. The longer I live in this old 
world the more and more I am con- 
vinced that we are not getting our 
part of the wonderful heritage, and 
that we are daily selling it for a mess 
of pottage whose taste is not always 
of the best. 

It is in the springtime and early 
summer that I am always struck with 
this fact, and when the first blue bird 
of spring lifts up its clear, sweet call, 
I often wonder how many women of 
the world deep down in their hearts 
want to go to the woods and lie under 
a tree with a book of poetry, or to 
pick dewy-faced flowers or maybe in- 
dulge in the childhood’s sport of wad- 
ing. If we do have such wild desires, 
we succeed in keeping them hidden, 
for such queer notions would never, 
never do. 

Somehow, it has always been man’s 
privilege to slip away from office, 
shop or farm when the apple blos- 
soms turn pink on the outside, and 
somehow the slipping always stops at 
the old fishing hole where the deser- 
ter of business is content to rest and 
dream the day away. We have been 
entirely left out of this scheme of 
things, and I should like to start a 
crusade in the “back to nature” move- 
ment for women. 

Certainly there is much to be learn- 
ed from nature, for her wisdom is 
abundant and she gives it liberally 
and without question. It is an undis- 
puted fact that the average farm wo- 
man is too woefully ignorant of the 
life about her. According to her way 
of thinking, she is too busy with the 
daily grind of tiring tasks to lift her 
eyes to the sweep of the blue skies 
outside or even to heed the call of 
springtime. 

One day, not so very long ago, I got 
reckless, oh, so reckless, and I went 
away early one morning and left the 
dishes unwashed and the beds un- 
made and the floor unswept and I 
went on a spree. My spree was dif- 
ferent from the common run of 
sprees, though; yes, indeed, it was a 
special kind, for instead of coming 
back with my head very large and a 


dark brown taste in my mouth, I came 
back with a very, very small head, for 
I had seen things that day and I 
found myself to be, oh, so little. In- 
stead of the dark brown taste, the 
odor of honeysuckles, wet grass and 
golden-hearted daisies stayed with 
me for days and days. I didn’t mind 
the unwashed dishes, and it was a joy 
to sweep the floors, for I had just 
seen a shining example of the best 
kept house anywhere, for everybody 
knows that if we kept our house like 
Mother Nature, there would not be 
any need to study domestic science; 
it would then soon become one of the 
lost arts. 

I’m going to repeat this spree often, 
the first experiment was well worth 
the repetition and I urge all of you 
farmwomen to “go thou, and do like- 
wise.” I’m going on my sprees alone, 
too, with but a quilt to lie upon, for 
there are no better times to take stock 
of oneself. That is the reason I’m go- 
ing to keep my hour a secret, and 
that is the reason I’m not going to 
signmy name. To you, who are weary, 
a wee bit sick and discouraged, I re- 
commend most heartily this greatest 
free source of knowledge and joy, and 
I urge you, too, to take a “spree” like 
the one I took one dewy morning, 
when I left the dishes unwashed and 
the floors unswept and the beds un- 
made. JANE. 





What to Do for Poison Oak Poison- 
ing 

—— harmful element in poison oak 

seems to be an oil which is pres- 

ent in every part of the plant and is 

found in the wood after long drying. 

Poison oak is known by many 
names: Poison oak, poison ivy, poison 
vine, etc. It is distinguished by hav- 
ing three leaflets instead of five, as 
the Virginia Creeper.. 

Symptoms: Whenever the skin is 
touched by this poison it becomes red 
and swollen and itches. The itching 
often becomes intolerable, and the 
part may become stiff from the swell- 
ing. 

Treatment: Apply 50 per cent al- 
cohol; to this may be added powdered 
sugar of lead till no more dissolves in 
the alcohol. This application must 
not be used more than twice a day for 
a few days, and not taken internally. 
The milky fluid should be well rubbed 
into the affected skin. Pond’s extract 
or hartshorn is useful. 

The following treatment of ivy poi- 
soning is also recommended: The 
application of permanganate solution 
in ivy poisoning gives relief and when 
used soon after exposure, or as soon 








perfumed to be suitable for your 
bath and toilet. 


This is true of some sqaps. 


It is not 
true of Ivory. 


There is no perfume more pleasing 


1D? not think that a soap must be ., 
: 
: 
: 
than the clean, natural odor of Ivory’s 
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high grade materials. “Ivory Soap is : 

so sweet and pure that to add a per- = 

fume to it would be like “painting : 

the lily”. i 

| IVORY SOAP Efi 994% PURE | 
\ _SurnnnrnrrnrnnM 











: 3 RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
as the first vesicles appear, will avert iin THROUGH Us os sii 
: 5} : = ur clubs save you money. e WwW adly 
the distressing itching. Treatment | ware @ special club on any papers you niky 
should be as follows: = ; ‘ a a 
First thoroughly wash the parte lace ae" SO Oren oem 
with warm water and soap; then use] May we serve you? 
an alkaline wash, as for example, a = PROGRESSIVE FA FAReER 
teaspoonful of bicarbonate of sodium 


to 1 pint of water. After this should Adler’ oy 


come several washings in warm 2 per Famous No Money 
cent to 4 per cent solution of perman- Down — Free Trial 


ganate of potassium. The strength of PIANO 
ot, OF FER 












the permanganate solution should 
vary according to the severity of the 
attack. 


Timely Recipes 


PRESERVED CITRON 

Pare the citron and cut in_ strips. 
Soak in alum water to cover, allowing 
2 tablespoons powdered alum to each quart 
of water. Heat gradually to boiling point 
and cook slowly 10 minutes. Drain, cover 
with ice-water and let stand two hours; 
again drain and dry between towels, Weigh, Pay 
allow 1 pound sugar to each pound of fruit, | Without Interest 
and 1 cup of water to each pound of sugar. Yes, I'll not only save you 
Boil sugar and water 10 minutes, Add cit- .50 on your purchase of a hi 
ron and cook until tender. Remove cit- sane, bes ES eee oe kre 
ron to a stone jar and cover with syrup. | that it is absolutely superior in every respect to 
Two lemons cut in slices may be cooked 10 | any other piano at anywhere near the, price. 
minutes in the syrup. Watermelon rind may FREE 30 DAY TRIAL 
be prepared in the same manner, until you decide to buy. Koop the 

WATERMELON PRESERVES no s0days, Not i of its desig, and” work 

p Only the white part of the melon is used it Joy das tpley yey a 
or preserving. This should be peeled, cut tence, it you de e a remember 
into cubes, and cooked tender in hot water. ght to you, 90 trial costs you nothing 
Provide a syrup composed of equal parts of Save $48:75 On An ADLER 
sugar and water, with a seeded lemon or Mp SL. 
two cut into thin half-slices, for each quart i es 
of melon. Cook all together until the fruit _ : 
is transparent, Can and seal, 























SAUERKRAUT . ait 
Use 1 to 3 quarts salt to 20 gallons shred- me? aah 
ded slaw. Remove outside leaves and hard ~ ational 
core of cabbage. Shred finely. Line the keg | J Renrn = Cone you a aa a 
with the larger leaves on the bottom and d / , Seving ron cncient tommpeet cay 
sides as you fill it. Put in a 38-inch layer of i 


atonce 
shredded cabbage and sprinkle with 4 or 5 


tablespoons salt. Continue to repeat this 
process, lining with the large leaves. Pound 
it all down well until the cask is full and* 
covered with the brine. Cover with the 
large leaves and a board cover to fit inside 
the cask. Weight this cover down with 

heavy weight so it will keep the cover level. “sa oneen yd we 4 
It is necessary that all the cabbage be cov- A. GF" send me-—FREE—your won- 
ered with brine at all times. Keep in a cool, ah derful Organ Book O Piano Book 


dry cellar three weeks to a month. Remove festery - Ps which you desire. j 


the scum and see that the kraut is well cov- 

ered with juice. When the weather is warm 

the kraut will cure in 16 to 18 days, when \ 

it is ready for use or for canning. Adress 
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ff “The Largest Fire Insurance Company in America.” 





ORGANIZED 1853 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


PREPAREDNESS 


Have your mind at PEACE by the practice of PREPAREDNESS 
against LOSS of your crop by HAIL. 
Your PROSPERITY is assured IF your crop is covered by a 


THE HOME "SX? NEW YORK 


A HAIL STORM will in a few moments destroy the SAVINGS 
of years. 
Can you afford to carry the risk? 
Let THE HOME carry it for you. 
Rates reasonable. See our Agents today, or Address, 
» BEN J. SMITH, General Agent, 
South-Eastern Hail Dept. 











CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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To Housewives 


Perhaps you are considering the purchase of a new 
Stove or Range—let no amount of claims confuse 
your minds. Examine the Richmond line at your 
dealers and convince yourself that a Richmond is 
the logical stove or range to install in your home. 


RICHMOND "TOXRS,2¢¢ 
are dependable, durable and equipped with every 


device to save time and insure good cooking. 


Proper design and airtight construction gives per- 
fect heat cireulation, alw#ys under perfect control for fast or slow cook- 
ing. You can bake or roast anything without burning. Let us send you 
our booklet describing Richmond ranges and tell you the name of the 


nearest dealer. 
Richmond Stove Company, Richmond, Va. 











The Animals Friend 


Your stock is suffering from the torture of biting in- 
sects. Your horses and mules do less work, and your 
cows give from one-fourth to one-third less milk. Pro- 
tect your stock and increase your profits by using 


Shepard’s Fly Guard & 
Veterinary Liniment 


Manufactured from the oils of the Long leaf Pine and 

uaranteed to protect stock from the torture of all bit- 

g insects—horse flies, dog flies, deer flies, mosquitos, 
ticks, etc. Invaluable forthe treatment of sore backs, 
galls. scratches, chafing, etc. Geta bottle today—guar- 
anteed as represented. For sale at all first class stores. 
Price, 25c. If your dealer cannot supply you, write us. 


Manufactured and Guaranteed by 


Shepard’s Chemical Company, Inc., Wilmington, N. C. 






























Standard Packer Cans with Sol- 
der Hemmed Caps—Wax Seal- 
ing Cans with Wax Strings— 
Friction Top Syrup Cans and 
Pails. All sizes. We ship any 
®quantity desired. Write today 
for our New 1916 Price List. 





FOR HOME CANNING 
Give Best Results 
Special Discounts for Early 
Virginia Can Co. | 
Box 791 Buchanan, Va. 


Virginia Cans F¢ 
SS 
Delivery 
a ee 

















Bind Your Papers 


A bound volume of the Progressive Farmer with the indexes, 
makes a compiete reference work on Southern Farm Problems. 
Time and again you will reeaii an article that covered just the 
proposition you have run up against. If you have your copies 
in one of our binders, with the aid of the index, you can locate 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








FURROW SLICES 








SOUTHERN TREES 


Those That Are Natives of the South 
or That Require the Southern Cli- 
mate for Their Best Development 





MONG the important shade trees 
which might be called Southern, 
namely, those which either naturally 
grow chiefly in the South or have 
been introduced here, are the follow- 
ing: 

2 oe or winged elm 

a), 


a coffee tree (Gymnocladus di- 
oica), 


3, Laurel oak (Quercus laurifolia), 

4. Live oak (Quercus virginiana), 

5. Southern red oak (Quercus digitata), 

6. Water oak (Quercus nigra), 

7. Willow oak (Quercus phellos), 

8. Carolina poplar (Populus deltoides), 
Sweet gum (Liquidambar), 


10. Umbrella tree (Melia azedarach umbra- 
culifera), 


11. Yellow locust (Robinia pseudacacia), 
12. Yellowwood (Cladastris lutea), 

13. Magnolia (Magnolia foetida), 

14,. Cucumber tree (Magnolia acuminata), 
15. Mountain magnolia (Magnolia fraseri), 
16, Crape myrtle (Lagerstroemia indica). 
17. Mimosa (Albizzia julibrissin), 

18, Paulionia (Paulionia imperialis), 

19, China tree (Melia azedarach), 

20. Pecan, 


(Ulmus ala- 


Among the important forest trees 
of the South, the following are only 
found in the South, or else grow bet- 


this amount according as conditions 
hereafter are better or worse than 
average conditions. Last year’s pro- 
duction was 11,191,820 bales, two years 
ago 16,134,930, three years ago 14,156,- 
486, and four years ago 13,703,321. De- 
tails by states follow: 
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Virginia .| 34] 130 78 83 
No. Car, .j 1,800) 118 79 80 
So. Gar., .f 2,656! 116 76 78 
Georgia ..| 4,925] 112 79 80 
Florida ..| 197] 105 78 84 
Alabama | 3,400] 102 78 79 
Miss. ..| 2,760] 116 84 | 79 
Louisiana | 1,010) 120 83 78 
exas .../10,725] 108 82 81 
Arkansas | 2,260] 115 85 81 
Teh, °... 21 780) 115 87 82 
Missouri .| 105| 130 86 84 
Oklahoma] 2,000] 130 | | | 71 | 80 
CANE, .si<1 41] 240 98]100 | 90 | 96 
Allother | 15| 167 BO Acct eae je 
U. S._... .|82,107| 112.1186,994| 81.1] 80,2] 80.2 








Georgia Livestock Conference 


HE Georgia Livestock Conference, 
held at Moultrie, Ga., June 27-28, 
was a great success. The meeting was 
attended by several thousand farmers 
and livestock men from over Georgia, 





15 PER 


Now what is the use in planting corn, 
produce a big yield and then curtailing 
fore the ear is mature? 


for the University of Florida Extension 
pulling from all the stations*in the state 


as high as 25 per cent. 
higher. 


vested it is very low in feeding value. 





FODDER PULLING CUTS CORN YIELD 





bie man who pulls fodder is the one who needs the greatest yield of grain. 
Yet by pulling fodder he is cutting the yield of grain at least 15 per cent. 


It looks like trouble for nothing, and it is. 
Even when feed is short, fodder pulling is not advisable. 
utes toa further shortage a little later. 


least 15 per cent by weight of the grain is lost. 
If the whole plant is considered this loss runs much 

Even if the yield were not cut, fodder pulling would be expensive. It costs 
more to pull a ton of fodder than it does to cut, cure and haul a ton of any of 


the hays that can be grown in the state. 


which is comparatively low.—Florida Experiment Station. 


CENT 


cultivating it, and doing everything to 
the yield by pulling the blades off be- 


It only contrib- 
G. L. Herrington, boys’ club agent 
Division, has compiled data on fodder 
where it is practiced. He finds that at 
Some stations place the loss 


And even when the fodder is har- 
It is not as good as crabgrass hay, 








ter there or are utilized chiefly in the 
South: 


Water ash 

Bal@ cypress 

River birch 
Cottonwoo@g 
Persimmon 
Winged elm 

Tupelo gum 

Sweet gum 
Southern lin 
Evergreen magnolia 
Cucumber 
Mountain magnolia 
Silver bell tree 
Cow oak 


Laurel oak 
Live oak 
Overcup oak 
Swamp red oak 
Texas red oak 
Water oak 
Willow oak 
Palmette 
Longleaf pine 
Loblolly pine 
Pond pine 
Shortleaf pine 
Cuban pine 
Slash pine 


J. S. HOLMES, 
Chapel Hill, N. C, State Forester. 





Cotton Crop Condition and Acreage 


ie Crop Reporting Board of the 
Bureau of Crop Estimates of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture estimates, from the reports of 
the correspondents and agents of the 
Bureau, that the area of cotton in 





it ima minute and have just the information you need 
when wou aeed it. 


Having them made in large quantities, we get them 
at a reasonable price and sell them without profit. 


Price only SOc each or The Progressive Farmer 
ae peer and binder, both $1.40; two years and 
bi: , both $2.00, or given asa reward for send- 
ing us just $1.00 in subscriptions (not your own 
or that of any member of your own household.) 


Begin now to bind your copies of The Progressive 
Farmer. 


The Progressive Farmer 

















D ON’ = forget the big saving on three and five-year subscriptions 
to The Progressive Farmer: 


One year, 52 issues, $1.00 Three years, 156 issues, $2 00 
Two years, 104 issues, 1.50 Five years, 260 issues, 3,00 
Ten years, 520 issues, $5.00—less than Ic, per copy. 





cultivation this year (1916) in the 
United States is about 35,994,000 acres, 
as compared with 32,107,000 acres, the 
revised estimates of acreage in culti- 
vation a year ago, being an. increase 
of 3,887,000 acres, or 12.1 per cent. 

The condition of the growing crop 
on June 25, was 81.1 per cent of a 
normal condition, as compared with 
77.5 on May 25, 1916, 80.2 on June 25, 
1915, and 80.2; the average condition 
for the past ten years on June 25. 

A condition of 81.1 on June 25 fore- 
casts a yield per acre of about 191.6 
pounds and a total production (allow- 
ing 1 per cent fror planted area for 
abandonment) of about 14,266,000 
bales. That is, the final outturn will 





probably be larger or smaller than 


as well as by several hundred indus- 
trial and livestock workers from over 
the country The presidents of sev- 
eral leading railroads were in attend- 
ance, and representatives from many 
of the different breeders’ associations 
were there also. The Southern Cat- 
tlemen’s Association was represented 
by Neely Bowen, Assistant Secretary. 
The meetings were held during the 
two days and many interesting talks 
were made by men and women thor- 
oughly informed upon the subjects. 
The entire meeting was marked by 
earnestness. Much credit is due the 
Moultrie Chamber of Commerce and 
the Southern Settlement and Devel- 
opment Organization for the splendid 
meeting held at Moultrie, “the pack- 
ing-house center of the South.” The 
exhibit of registered cattle was one 
of the best ever gathered together in 
Georgia, and many of these splendid 
animals were sold to remain there. 


Save the Alfalfa Leaves 
WO-THIRDS of the feeding value 
of the alfalfa plant is in the 

leaves. If the leaves are lost in cur- 
ing, only one-third of the feeding val- 
ue remains. This fact is regarded as 
important by farmers who advocate 
that alfalfa hay be cured so as to 
save the leaves. This means that the 
alfalfa must be raked into windrows 
before the leaves dry and fall off. 
Raking can be done two hours after 
cutting thus saving the leaves and 
preserving the green color and desir- 
able flavor.— Ohio Agricultural Col- 
lege. 
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SYNOPSIS 

Pollyanna Whittier, daughter of a home 
missionary, on the death of her father, comes 
to make her home with her maternal aunt, 
Miss Polly Harrington, a wealthy, but stern 
and severe-faced woman of forty. Pollyanna 
has no welcome waiting for her, and only 
the bare little attic room at the top of the 
old mansion. Miss Polly plans to bring Pol- 
lyanna up with ae strict adherence to “duty.” 
Wancy and Mrs. Snow learn to play ‘the 
game."" Miss Polly allows Pollyanna to adopt 
a stray dog and kitten and gives her a lovely 
room—all very much against her will. Pol- 
lyanna is now trying to find among her 
friends a real home for Jimmie Bean, a boy 
from a nearby orphanage, Miss Polly having 
refused to take him in. John Pendleton, one 
of Pollyanna’s new friends breaks his leg, 
@nd Pollyanna finds a friend in Dr. Chilton. 
Pollyanna persuades Miss Polly to let her 
dress her hair, put a rose in it, and drape a 
lace shawl around her shoulders’ but be- 
comes angry when Dr, Chilton drives up and 
sees them. 





CHAPTER XVII—(Continued) 


FTER a time he drew a long sigh 

and turned to Pollyanna. When 
he spoke his voice carried the old 
nervous fretfulness. 

“Well, well, this will never do at 
all! I didn’t send for you to see me 
moping this time. Listen! Out in the 
library—the big room where the tele- 
phone is, you know—you will find a 
carved box on the lower shelf of the 
Lig case with glass doors in the cor- 
ner not far from the fireplace. That 
is, it'll be there if that confounded 
woman hasn’t ‘regulated’ it to some- 
where else! You may bring it to me. 
It is heavy, but not too heavy for you 
to carry, I think.” 


“Oh, lm awfully strong,” declared 
Pollyanna, cheerfully, as she sprang 
to her feet. In a minute she had re- 
turned with the box. 


It was a wonderful half-hour that 
Pollyanna spent then. The box was 
full of treasures—curios that John 
Pendleton had picked up in years of 
travel—and concerning each there 
was some entertaining story, wheth- 
er it were a set of exquisitely carved 
chessmen from China, or a little jade 
idol from India. 


It was after she had heard the 
story about the idol that Pollyanna 
murmured wistfully: 


“Well, I suppose it would be better 
to take a little boy in India to bring 
up—one that didn’t know any more 
than to think that God was in that 
doll-thing—than it would be to take 
Jimmy Bean, a little boy who knows 
God is up in the sky. Still, I can’t 
help wishing they had wanted Jimmy 
Bean too, besides the India boys.” 

John Pendleton did not seem to 
hear. Again his eyes were staring 
straight before him, looking at noth- 
ing. But soon he had roused himself, 
and had picked up another curio to 
talk about. 

The visit, certainly was a delightful 
one, but before it was over, Polly- 
anna was realizing that they were 
talking about something besides the 
wonderful things in the beautiful 
carved box. They were talking of 
herself, of Nancy, of Aunt Polly, and 
of her daily life. They were talking, 
too, even of the life and home long 
ago in the far Western town. 


Not until it was nearly time for her 
to go, did the man say, in a voice Pol- 
lyanna had never before heard from 
stern John Pendleton: 


“Little girl, I want you to come to 
see me often. Will you? I’m lone- 
some, and I need you. There’s an- 
other reason—and I’m going to tell 
you that, too. I thought, at first, af- 
ter I found out who you were, the 
other day, that I didn’t want you to 
come any more. You reminded me 
cf—of something I have tried for 
long years to forget. So I said to 
tayself that I never wanted to see 
you again; and every day, when the 
coctor asked if I wouldn’t let him 
bring you to me,:I said no. 

“But after a time I found I was 





wanting to see you so much that— 
that the fact that I wasn’t seeing you 
was making me remember all the 
more vividly the thing I was so want- 
ing to forget. So now I want you to 
come. Will you—little girl?” 

“Why, yes, Mr. Pendleton,” breath- 
ed Pollyanna, her eyes luminous with 
sympathy for the sad-faced man ly- 
ing back on the pillow before her. 
“I'd love to come!” 


MID-YEAR MODEL 
73 New Ideas 


“Thank you,” said John Pendleton, 
gently. 

After supper that evening, Polly- 
anna, sitting on the back porch, told 
Nancy all about Mr. John Pendle- 
ton’s wonderful carved box, and the 
still more wonderful things it con- 
tained. 

“And ter think,” sighed Nancy, 
“that he showed ye all them things, 
and told ye about ’em like that—him 
that’s so cross he never talks ter no 
one—no one!” 

“Oh, but he isn’t cross, Nancy, only 
outside,” demurred Pollyanna, with 
quick loyalty. “I don’t see why every- 
body thinks he’s so bad, either. They 
wouldn’t, if they knew him. But even 
Aunt Polly doesn’t like him very well. 
She wouldn’t send the jelly to him, 
you know, and she was so afraid he’d 
think she did send it!” 
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“Probably she didn’t call him no 
duty,” shrugged Nancy. “But what 
beats me is how he happened ter take 
ter you so, Miss Pollyanna—meanin’ 
no offence ter you, of course—but he 
ain’t the sort o’ man what gen’rally 
takes ter kids; he ain’t, he ain’t.” 

Pollyanna smiled happily. 

“But he did, Nancy,” she nodded, 
“only I reckon even he didn’t want 
to—all the time. Why, only to-day 
he owned up that one time he just 
felt he never wanted to see me again, 
because I reminded him of something 
he wanted to forget. But after- 
wards—” 

“What’s that?” interrupted Nancy 
excitedly. “He said you reminded 
him of something he wanted to for- 
get?” 


(Continued on page 23, this issue) 
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$1325 f.0.b. Racine 


26 Extra Features 


UUVUEREVEET TRAUMA 


- He Spent $5,000,000  =—- 
To Create This Model Factory and to Perfect This Car 


What we offer you here—in this Mid-Year 





Mitchell—is John W. Bate’s finality. He says that 
his work is done. ; 

John W. Bate is the greatest efficiency engineer 
in America in machinery-making lines. He has 
been for 30 years. 

Years ago we brought him to this plant. We gave 
him free rein, and paid him his price. We gave him 
all the time he wanted. Since then he has applied 
his genius in efficiency to this factory and this car. 


Cut Our Costs 50% 


He has spent on this plant and its ideal equip- 
ment nearly $5,000,000. He designed every build- 
ing, selected every machine. 

He has made 10,000 factory savings. He has 
cut our costs 50 percent. No other factory in the 
world could build this Mitchell at anywhere near 
our cost. 

He has also built car after car, perfecting each 
separate part. This Mid-Year Mitchell is his 17th 
model. 

He has studied simplicity, studied lightness and 
strength. He has displaced hundreds of castings 
with light, tough steel. There are 440 parts in this 
Mid-Year Mitchell which are either drop forged 
or steel stamped. 

He has used a wealth of Chrome-Vanadium 
steel. He has figured big margins of safety. The 
result is almost a lifetime car. 

One Mitchell has run 218,732 miles. Six 
Mitchells have averaged 164,- 


Your Mitchell dealer has a list of them—men of 
nation-wide fame. They are men who know cars 
as you know soils. All bought for their own 
use this Mitchell car, built by John W. Bate. 


73 Things You Want 


This Mid-Year Mitchell brings out 73 new cone 
ceptions. At the New York Shows our experts 
and designers examined 257 of the latest models. 
And all the best new ideas—all that people liked 
best—are combined in this single car. You never 
saw acar so handsome, so up-to-date and complete. 

In addition, this car gives you 26 costly extras. 
Each is something that you want, but in other 
cars they cost an extra price. 

One is a power tire pump, one reversible head- 
lights, one a costly carburetor, one a cane control. 
One is cantilever springs, of which not one has 
ever broken. There are 26 such extras in this Mid- 
Year Mitchell, all paid for by our factory savings. 


New York’s Favorite 


When this Mid-Year Mitchell arrived in New 
York it became the fine car sensation. Our New 
York dealer at once ordered 2000 to supply the 
metropolitan demand. Ever since his demand for 
this car has been greater than he could supply. 

This car will surprise you. You have seen noth- 
ing like it in beauty and luxury. You have never 
seen a car built like this, and never a car so com- 
plete. You have never seen acar so easy to drive, 
so trouble-proof, so durable. 





372 miles each—over 30 years 
of ordinary service. 


Experts Select It 


Famous engineers,when they 
buy cars for themselves, are 
choosing the Mitchell now. 





$132 


For 5-Passenger Touring Car or 
3-Passenger Roadster 
7-Passenger Touring Body $35 Extra name. 


High-speed, economical Six. 48 horse- 
power; 127-inch wheelbase; complete 
equipment, including 26 extra features. 


. ah And never such value for the 
onion price. 

<page If you don’t know your 
Mitchell dealer ask us for his 


MITCHELL-LEWIS 
MOTOR CO. 








RACINE, WIS., U.S.A. 
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*Take This Road 
To Market 


OE  eactlene Se anes: 
It leads diret to * W 


seven thousand cities 

and towns, and _ affords 
you an easy and convenient 
way to dispose of your surplus —yPyQ 
of chickens, eggs, fruit, fish, Lc 
vegetables, butter, milk and oth- % 
er farm supplies. 

Our Market Bulletin System is free 
to you and will help you find your 
trade. ---- Ask your Express Agent. 


Low Rates.— Quick Service.—City Delivery 


Southern Express Company 


3 *“Serve the Public’’ 
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Prepare Now For Next Winte 
Now is the time to start canning. Fruits are ripening, 
vegetables are coming in. Do like thousands of other 
Southern women—provide abundant food for your 


table this winter and turn the surplus fruits and vegetables into 
money with an ENTERPRISE complete canning outfit. 


Every Enterprise Canner Pays For Itself 


Because every outfit is simple, economical, easy to operate and is always dependable. 
Our fifty-eight years’ experience in_ building better ranges and home helps for 
Southern housewives has taught us how to build better canning outfits at lower 
prices. Guaranteed to give satisfactory service. Used and endorsed by Government Demonstration 
Agents all over the South. Write today for FREE BOOK showing styles and giving valuable 
information as to best ways to make home canning easy and profitable. Add 











ress 


PHILLIPS & BUTTORFF MFG. CO., Dept. D., Nashville, Tenn. 


_A Million Dollar Concern With 58 Years’ Experience. 


USE WAX SEALINCCANS: 


e 3 4 They last year after year and cost half as much as glass jars. 
a NO SOLDERING—NO TOOLS BUT YOUR THUMBS 


This year try wax sealing cans instead of jars. They cost only half as much as jars. 


They last year after year. There is no breakage and no danger from 
flying glass. And the fruit and vegetables keep perfectly. 


t The Thing For Home Canning 


| | The women nowadays and the men who can for the 
j H Ii home, use wax sealing cans. There is no soldering iron or 
WM | | 


solder—no tools but your thumbs—just press a wax cord 

into place and the can is sealed forever. Used for currants, 
6 cherries, all berries, grapes, peaches, pears, apples, pie plant 
tomatoes, beans and peas. 


Ha | if 
ih | Hd 
Hl | 
it} } 
45 cents a dozen, postage prepaid. $2.50 for carton of 100 a_i) 
shipped by express or freight collect. ‘ax Strings and full can- 
.- ning instructions included with each order. 


Write for any information about Cans and Canning Supplies. Send today for a trial dozen Wax Sealing Cans. 
VIRGINIA CAN COMPANY, Box 218, Buchanan, Va. 


-BOILING SPRINGS HIGH SCHOOL 


BOILING SPRINGS, CLEVELAND COUNTY, N. C. 
Denominational School at foot-hills of Blue Ridge. Modern Equipments, Brick Buildings, 
Lights, Steam Heat, Water Works, etc. Prepares for College, Teaching, and Practical Life. 
Departments of Art, Music, Domestic Science, and Business. Faculty College graduates. 
Athletic Association. $100 pays expenses in Literary Department one year. For Catalogue 
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Address J. D. HUGGINS, Principal. 


RAW ROCK 
PHOSPHATE 








Boll Weevil 
In Your Cotton? 


GET A COPY OF OUR BOOK 
THE 


Boll Weevil Problem 
IT Wat Iter BEAT 
Price: Faper, 30 cents 


With The Progressive { Cloth, $1.40 
Farmer, one year, | Paper, 1.15 


ORDER YOURS TODAY 
RROD. SAT tanner teeimeae er 
<_$__$ 


Save your papers and get a binder. 






WRITE FOR DELIVERED PRICES 
ROBIN JONES PHOSPHATE CO. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


The Threshing Problem 
Solve Threshes cowpeas and soy 


beans from the mown vines, 

wheat,oats, rye and barley. A 

perfect eombination machine. Nothing like it. 

‘The machine I have been lookipg for for 20 

ears,’’ W. F. Massey. ‘‘It will meet every demend,”’ 

ae Morgan, Director Tenn. Exp. Station. Booklet 

ssfree. Koger Pea & Bean Thresher Ce., 
Merrietewn, Tena. 


























THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





| Our Farmers’ Union Page 


" 





Devoted to Education, Organization, Codperation and Marketing I} 








J. Z, GREEN, E. W. DABBS, C. C. WRIGHT, Contributiag Editors i) 











TELL US WHAT YOUR UNION 
HAS DONE AND IS DOING 


For the best letter telling “How Our 

Local Union Has Helped Its Members 
and the Community,’’ we will give a 
first prize of $7.50, a second prize of $5, 
and a third prize of $2.50. 

2. For the best letter describing ‘‘The 
Best Meeting Our Local Has Ever Had,” 
we will give a prize of $5. 

3. For the best letter on ‘How Our 
County Union Has Helped Its Members 
and the County,’ we will give a cash 
prize of $5. 

Mail letters between July 15 and Au- 
gust 15, marking the envelope ‘Farm- 
Union Page,’’ care The Progressive 
Farmer, 








ers’ 











GETTING DOWN TO BUSINESS 


North Carolina Farmers’ Union In- 
sists That Every Local or County 
Union Select Some Definite Line of 
CoGperation and Stick to It Till 
Something Is Accomplished 





HE Advisory Council of the North 
Carolina Farmers’ Union recom- 
Wmends that hereafter state officials 
devote their time and concentrate ef- 
forts for definite 
specific plans for 
rural co6peration. 
This represents a 
wise change of 
methods, and_ if 
the policy is ad- 
hered to, it means 
much for the 
Farmers’ Union of 
this state. 
Developing ac- 
tive codperative leadership in the lo- 
calities is the great task that con- 
fronts us, if we are to lay deeply the 
foundation for organized codperative 
rural communities. It is true that de- 
mands for public lecturers at summer 
picnics and rallies should be and will 
be responded to as far as practicable, 
but with the exception of July, Au- 
gust and September, the offorts of 
the State President, State Organizer- 
Lecturer and other workers in the 
field should be devoted almost exclus- 
ively to organizing and reorganizing 
Local Unions, and promoting the or- 
ganization of selling and buying as- 
sociations under the codperative cor- 
poration law. This means less gen- 
eral lecture work, covering dozens of 





MR. GREEN 


subjects in general and nothing in 
particular, before public audiences, 


and more inside work among neigh- 
borhood groups of organized farmers, 
along definite and distinct lines of co- 
Operation adapted to the particular 
localities in which the service is ren- 
dered. 

* * 

Public lectures at picnic occasions 
during the mid-summer seasons are 
appropriate and service of this kind 
will continue to be in demand, but 
they must be followed up with 
work along definite lines of codpera- 
tive activity if we are to secure best 
results, and this will necessitate a 
more thorough cultivation of the or- 
ganized communities, more visiting 
the homes, and a longer stay in the 
vicinities visited. 

The call now is not so much for 
men to make argument for the mere 
necessity of organization and codép- 
eration, for practically everybody is 
convinced of this necessity. But the 
demand that overshadows all others 
is for definite practical information 
that will produce efficient community 
leadership and codperative activity. 

. ae 


In this connection I suggest that 
each Local Union should be in pos- 
session of Brother Clarence Poe’s 
new book, “How Farmers Double 
Their Profits by Codperation.” It is 
not only one of the most interesting 
books as*a whole on coéperation that 








_—) 


has ever been published, but being 
classified and indexed, you can use it 
as reference and quickly find con- 
crete examples of codperation adap- 
ted to your locality. For instance, co- 
Operation along the lines that will 
suit the agricultural needs of the 
mountain counties may not be appli- 
cable to conditions in the eastern 
counties, and what is desirable in 
eastern counties may not suit the 
Piedmont section of North Carolina. 
What is needed is to start codpera- 
tion in some particular line and then 
develop into other lines, as fast as ex- 
perience will justify expansion to in- 
clude other lines. 

It is especially recommended by the 
State Council that each locality, rep- 
resenting one Local Union, a group of 
Local Unions, or a County Union, act- 
ing as units, select the kind of codp- 
eration they prefer to develop first, 
and then apply to regularly employed 
state officials for services to promote 
that particular kind of .codperative 
activity. We all ought to be in favor 
of “preparedness”—not for war and 
destruction, but for constructive co- 
Operation, and let’s make the latter 
half of this year notable more for 
doing things than for merely talking 
cooperation. 

ee * 

Already some notable codperation 
has been established in hundreds of 
localities. What we want is to ex- 
tend it to other localities and with 
the constructive policy outlined by 
the State Council at its recent meet- 
ing at Raleigh, we ought to see this 
development go forward as never be- 
fore within the history of our organ- 
ization. Je ZG: 





Try a “Riding Meeting” of Your 
Local Union 


ULY is the crop-growing month in 

which it will be interesting to 
make some observations by collect- 
ively visiting the farms of each mem- 
ber in the neighborhood, accompan- 
ied by the farm demonstration agent. 
Better farming depends upon more 
information about practical farming, 
and unless we get off our own farms 
and make some first-hand observa- 


tions we can’t expect to make much. 


progress in better farming. 

Other men’s experience, which has 
cost them money and labor, should 
be worth as much to the wide-awake 
farmer as his own personal exper- 
ience is worth, and a “riding meet- 
ing” of the Local Union to the farms 
in the neighborhood can be made 
profitable during the crop-growing 
period, combined with the social re- 
creation that it affords. Ze Ge 


Encourage the Farm Women to 
Organize 


r THE farm women of your com- 
munity are not organized into a 
farm woman’s club, there is still room 
for more organization in your vicin- 
ity and members of the Union should 
encourage meetings of the farm wo- 
men. It will do them as much good 
to take an afternoon off for a get- 
together meeting during the long 
summer days, as it does the men to 
get away from home environments. 
Very few farm women have an op- 
portunity to get away from home for 
a summer vacation, but if they have 
their community organization, in 
which the community life and spirit 
is active, farm life will be worth 
more to them. Industry and hard 
work fora reasonable number of 
hours a day are all right, but perpet- 
ual industrial slavery in the home or 
the fields is not any more desirable 
than industrial-slavery in the sweat 
shops. We must come to regard farm- 
ing as a life as well as an industry, if 





we succeed in getting the most out of. 
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Fills 61 Silos 
Without a Repair 


W. G. Lindamood, of Rempel, 
O., writes: I filled r silos with 
the Papec Cutter 1 bought in 
1912, and have yet to spend a 
nickel for repairs—in fact, I’m 
sure it will throw ensilage 100 
feet in the air; in other words, 
does just as good work as the 
day it started.” The 


re 


, 4s built to last—simple and strong. It 
| funs at low speed and on light pow- 
er. A 4-horse power engine, or even 
less, will run our smallest size suc- 
*y cessfully, “*! filled my 60 ton silo In 
fess than 1% days. with a 4-herse 
Power gasoline engine,” writes Mr. 

, arner, of Kingswood, W. Va. 

Own your own Papec. It pays. 
Send postal for our 1916 catalog. 


Papec Machine Co., 
Box 21, 


Shortsville. . 














should have a Kanawha 
‘YOU or a Red Jacket Pump 
because they are 
SO EASY TO WORK=SO EASY TO FIX 
A child can operate them, and 
when repairs are needed, 
you can easily do the ; 
work yourself.» When your well } | 


If your dealer cannot Rupply 
you--write direct. 


KANAWHA PUMP WORKS 
Rawlings Bidg., Baitimore, Md. 





ARE YOU RAISING FRUIT 
‘OR JEDING INSECTS‘? 


/P FEEDING INSECTS! 
<< ooo FRUIT [!! 
PRAY YOUR TREES! 


— IMPROVED 
SCHNARR’S 
INSECTICIDE 


= ONE GALLON CANS #100 
we BY THE BARREL 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE PRICE LAST, DIRECTIONS, mallee 
VAN ANTWERP’S SEED STORE 
INSECTICIDE OEPARTMENT 
GAN ANTWERP BUILDING, MOBILE ALA. 
(we WILL TELL You THE NEAREST DEALER HANDLING SCHNARAM 


Civic Improvement 


If interested in this subject, write us in re- 
gard toan illustrated lecture. We are pre- 
pared to do a limited amount of this work in 
connection with our landscape department, 
and shall be glad to correspond with interest- 
ed persons. Very little cost, unless you live 
& considerable distance from here. 

J. bes Lindley Nursery Co., 
Box 106, Pomona, N. C. 


EGGS -POULTRY 


We are the largest handlers of Eggs and 
Poultry in the South. What have you to 
ship? The highest market price guaranteed 
with quick returns. Give us a trial. Refer- 
ence Ist National Bank, Richmond, Va. 


WOODSON-CRAIG CO., 
Commission Merchants, RICHMOND, VA. 























ao pisrenes: of cooling 
on’ t have electricity 
8 on alcohol, No wires 

8 to getout of order. Costsless 

a cent an hour to operate. Port- 

able, Perfect construction---thoroughly 
tested. ee 12-inch blades. Lasts indefi- 


nitel deli dU. 8S. 
omoiste Pas vaca magni request. $16.50 


J.E. Harrison, State Agt. Branchville, Va. 








Big demand at stores for Home Canned ‘ 

Goods: also put up goods for neighbors g 

@nd home use. Geta H 
“FAVORITE”? HOME CANNER 

Prices, $2.30 andup. The ‘"FAVORITE”’ 

Gives best results ; uses less fuel; boy or girl 

Can operate ft. We supply cans and labels 

Write today for FREE BOOKLET. 





Sample: freealso. Address. 
The Brown Feace & Wire Ce., Dept. S7 Cleveland, @. 








Get Ready Now to Pool Cotton Seed 

OOLING cotton seed and selling 

or exchanging for cottonseed meal 
under contract is no longer an exper- 
iment. Wherever a Local Union, or 
a group of Local Unions, can assem- 
ble a carload of seed a satisfactory 
sale or exchange price can be secur- 
ed, especially if you do not insist 
upon making the date of sale or ex- 
change during the heavy selling per- 
iod when the markets are congested. 

In many sections of the state last 
season Farmers’ Union members, who 
sold under the Union contract, found 
no trouble in getting 2,500 pounds of 
prime cottonseed meal for a ton of 
seed. The contract blanks and other 
information may be secured without 
cost by the secretary of any Local 
Union on application to W. C. Crosby, 
Raleigh’ N.C. of to J. Z Green, 
Marshville, N. C. 

It is none too soon now to begin to 
sign contracts‘for pooling seed to sell 
or exchange through a selling agent. 
It should be done as early as possible, 
before cotton gathering time. If any 
group of Local Unions or a County 
Union desires it, Mr. Crosby will at- 
tend Union meetings for the purpose 
of arranging for pooling cotton seed, 
if application is made to him at Ral- 
eigh. Jie Lon ee 





Important Notice to Local and County 
Unions 

HE following resolution adopted 

by the Advisory Council of the 

North Carolina Farmers’ Union 


should have the attention of all Local 
and County Unions: 


Resolved, That hereafter State officials 
shall go to County or Local Unions or com- 
munities only to render some definite ser- 
vice in promoting practical codperation, or 
to organize or reorganize Local Unions. To 
this end, whenever a request for a speaker 
is received, a blank shall be sent to the sec- 
retary, and such secretary asked to have the 
Local Union or the County Union, as the 
case may be, say in just what form or forms 
of practical coiperation suggested below it 
is most interested and about which it actu- 
ally wishes to start some definite work. Fol- 
lowing are the forms of cotperation sug- 
gested for consideration: 

(1) Coéperation in buying fertilizers, sup- 
plies, or farm machinery. 

(2) Coéperation in marketing cotton, to- 
bacco, cotton seed, ete., (naming the crop). 

(3) Coéperative cotton gins, grain mill 
creamery, 

(4) Coéperation in marketing poultry, 
eggs, butter, vegetables, or fruit. 

(5) Coéperation in purchasing pure-bred 
livestock, 

(6) Mutual life insurance. 


(7) Credit unions or land and loan asso- 
ciations. 


, or 


(8) Codperative telephone company. 

Provided, exception from this rule may be 
made in the case of general county meetings 
and picnics in July, August, and September, 
though it is recommended even in these 
cases, 

Provided further, that state officials visit- 
ing any locality shall be asked to find some 
man who will work effectively for the actual 
organization and incorporation of the de- 
sired cojperative association and recommend 
him to the State Organizer for appointment 
—the State Organizer to plan for systematic 


and business-like reports from such employ ed 
workers. 





SALE DATES CLAIMED 
The Progressive Farmer is glad to an- 
nounce and claim for the breeders the fol- 
lowing dates upon which sales of pure-bred 
livestock will be held: 
JERSEYS 
Oct. 26—At State Fair, Dallas, Texas. C. 
M. Evans, Sales Manager. 
SHORTHORNS 
Sept. 9—Kingfisher County Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, Kingfisher, Oklahoma, 
Nov. 6—Frank Scofield, Hillsboro, 


Shorthorns. Louisiana 
Grounds, Shreveport. 
DUROC-JERSEY HOGS 

July 18—Fairview Farm, Cockran, Ga. 

Aug. 1—McKee Bros., Versailles, Ky. 

SWINE 

Oct. 20 and 21—Texas Swine Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, at State Fair, Dallas, Tex- 
as. Several breeds of hogs, Du- 
rocs, Berkshires, Poland-Chinas 
and Hampshires, L B. Burk, 
College Station, Manager. 

Our readers will confer a favor upon us if 
they will keep us advised of sales, and we 
will be very glad to claim further dates for 
breeders if they will let us know in time. 

This is quite important as it often pre- 
vents a conflict of dates and adds to the 
success of each individual sale. 


Texas. 
State Fair 
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“IT SAVE MONEY TOO!” 


O coal, gas or wood bills! I use 

a New Perfection Oil Cook 

Stove. It only costs two cents to cook 
a meal for six people.’ 


A New Perfection Oil Cook Stove 
saves you time and strength. It turns 
on and off like a gas stove—cooks 
anything and keeps your kitchen 
cool. 


The long blue chimney assures a per- 
fect draft, a clean, odorless heat, and 
lasting satisfaction. 


New Perfection Oil Cook Stoves are 
made in many styles and sizes. They 
are sold by most good dealers. 


Look for The Long Blue Chimney 


Use Aladdin Security Oil to obtain 
the best results in Oil Stoves, Heaters 
and Lamps 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(New Jersey) 
Washington, D. C. BALTIMORE 
Norfolk, Va. 


Richmond, Va. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Charleston, 8. C, 








BLUE CHIMNEY 





BUGGY BARGAINS 


We gave you more. than ever this season. on honestly built, teliable le Buggies. Run-gan thea 
g es. anti 2p 


urreys, Farm Wagons and all Vehicle: Our ous ‘‘warr 
ry at $45. 50 is is a world-beater; $39. id eres classy tick et se ut \lA 
i] uine leather tri: i and dou! raced sha: uys g C 
Stylist ‘Bon Ton’ - Sarre y Ww ate Sete and storm cpr Write for new Se fvsape ame — ear 
iE} free catalog showing full line of 1916 model rigs---al! 
\/ grained, stringy high ickorv and on all of which we save you money. 
(\) ‘THE SPOTLESS CO., 375 SHOCKOE LANE, RICHMOND, VA. 
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made of tough, cles [— 








When writing to advertisers say: “Jam writing you as 
an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, — guarantees 
the reliability of all the advertising it carries’ 
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FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 

(4 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
“We -will imsert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion. If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc. Each 
word, number or initial Gin¢luding each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts Jess than §1. 

Rates for combined editions made 
known on application. 











» aa 


in The Progressive Farmer.. 
buyers. , Write us for 


you wish your advertisement to appear. 





MAIL ADVERTISING COPY TWO'‘WEEKS AHEAD 





Everybody who has anything to sell that farmers ought to buy should advertise 
Our guarantee back of your advertisement helps bring 
rates, enciosing references. 

Don't get your copy to us one day and expect to see it in print the next. 
cent years we have had to omit thousands of dollars worth of advertising on account 
of its reaching us after all the advertising space in the current issue had been taken, 

To insure insertion aiways mail your copy and order two weeks before the date 


In re- 





HORSES AND JACKS 

Percheron Mare—Bred to jack. 
Nelson, Jr., Hephzibah, Ga. 

For Sale—A fine two-year-old jack, large 
enough for service, sired by imported Black 
Spanish, $150. J. Franklin’ Davis, Guilford 
College, N. C. 


SHEEP AND GOATS 





W. Dz. 











Special—3,000 Select Nancy Hall or Yam 
sweet potato plants for $1,95. All orders 
filled day received. Yoder Bros., Hickory, 
North Carolina. 





Lookout Mountain Seed Potatoes—$1.75 
per bushel of 54 pounds; ten bushel lots, 
$1.50 per bushel. Cash or money order must 
accompany .order. W. D. Padget, Meeting 
Street, S.-C; 





Registered Southdown Euck Sheep for 
Sale—H. C. Hargrove, Canton, N. C. 


. DoGs 








MACHINERY _| 


Pedigreed Collie Pups. 


M. K. Stroud, 
Herndon, Va. 





RYE 


For Sale—New Seed Rye—Buy early and 
ae seed. Write, O. W. Clayton, Bre- 
ard, “N. : ‘ : 








* SUDAN GRASS se: 





35-horse International Engine, 2 Seventy 
Saw Lannin.Gin complete, at a bargain or 


will exchange for good tractor. Wade Frank-* 


lin, Augusta, Ga. 


Choice Setter Pups, $5 each. R. J. Powell, 
Rawlings, Va. 





Bull Pups for Sale—Levi Keller, Bettfe, 
North Carolina. 





| HELP WANTED | 


Wanted—Reliable and ambitious youth as 
helper on dairy. Good opportunity for hust- 
ler. Box 283, Americus, Ga. 


Salesmen—We want honorable, energetic 
hustlers to sell fruit trees and other nursery 
stock. Good proposition for the right man, 
Smith Bros., Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 


| POSITIONS WANTED | 


For experienced ginner or farm superin- 
tendent, address C. C. C., Buena Vista, Ga 


Position Wanted—Principalship of good 
rural high or graded school. Five years ex- 
perience. Married. References furnished: 
Address, Box 33, Draper, N. C. : 


Position Wanted — First-class tobacco 
curer or handling in any way in warehouse 
or on farm. Very best of references given. 
Address, W., Rt. 1, Box 8, Roxboro, N. C. 


| SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES —| 


Shorthand — Tuition paid monthly from 
guaranteed salary.~ Railroad ‘fare’ deducted. 
Piedmont Business Coitege, Lynchburg, Va. 





























| LIVESTOCK | 


BERKSHIRES 


Large Berkshires at Stone Gate Farm, 
Petersburg, Va. 


Berkshires—Size, ‘qualtfty. 
Round Hill, Va. 


Registered Berkshire Pigs—Short noses. 
Meadow Brook Farm, Taylorsville, N. C. 











¥F: H. James, 








Pure-bred: Collie. Pups—O: M. Whitsett, 
Greensboro, N. C. 





Fine Registered Collie Pups for Sale—H. 
R. Birchett, Lebanon, Tenn. 


Setter Pups—Nieely marked, working 
stock. Males, $5; females, $3. Ernest Blake- 
ly, Simpsonville, S. C 


HIDES 
Athens Hide Company—$3 cach, horse and 
mule hides expressed to Athens, Ga. Green 


cow hides 17c. Athens Hide Co., Athens, 
Georgia. ‘ 














TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
Pure-bred Berkshire and Duroc Pigs. Ten 
weeks old. C. G. Hodges, Whigham, Ga, 
15 Duroc-Jersey and Mulefoot pigs $3.50 or 


$50 for all. Nine weeks old. J. W. Morri- 
son, Waxhaw, N. C. 











Pure-bred Southdown sheep; Collie pups; 
Essex pigs and sows. Fine stock. L, G. 
Jones, Tobaccoville, N. C. 


For Sale—200 sheep; 20 Shetland ponies; 
Duroc-Jersey hogs. Registered White Scotch 
Collie pups. Roadview Stock Farm, Marion, 
Alabama, 








Pigs for Sale—Improved ‘stock for meat 
purposes, there are~none better;* $3.50 each. 
For particulars address, A. G. Bobbitt, Lit- 
Tieton, m. C, 


At Farmers’ Prices—Three bull calves, 
raised on whole milk. Near kin to Jacoba 
Irene, record 1121 pounds butter per year. 
John Robinson, Pres,' Catawba- Creamery, 
Hickory, N. C. 


..Bagle . Nest - Berkshires re large Berk- 
shires.. Best of breeding. Trios of dandy 
pigs not related.. Two Holstein-Friesian bull 
calves, De Kol family. One ready for light 
service. S. C. Saterthwait, Eagle Nest, N.C. 











Barrows 2-months-old; Berkshires, $7 each. 
Registered pair, 10 weeks, $17. One bred 
sow $25. Hickory Flats; Baldwin, Ga. 


For Sale—Pure-bred Berkshire pigs $6; 
grades, $3.50 each. Also registered Berk- 
shire sows, bred. W. E. Hall, Mechums 
Rivet, Va. ~ os 








DUROC-JERSEYS 


For Sale—One car each of -Angus and 
Hereford high-grade cows. All bred or with 
calves at foot. Also 200 head of young cat- 
tle weighing from 250 to 500. For prices and 
oor ga write, Jno. C. Lawson, So. Bos- 
ten, Va. 


| POULTRY AND EGGS | 








Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs—Best breed- 
ing. Benton & Ellis, Monticello, Ga. 


Pure Duroc-Jersey pigs, eight weeks old, 
$6. They are beauties. R. A. Toole, Augus- 
ta, Ga. 


Prize Winning Stock—Pure-bred and grade 
Duroc-Jersey Pigs. Close prices. J. N. Terry, 
News Ferry, Va. 











LEGHORNS 


Single Comb White Leghorn yearling hens 
$1 each. Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., Ens- 
ley, Ala. 


Single Comb White Leghorns—Best strain, 


one and two-year-old hens, 80c and $1. Cun- 
ningham Poultry Farm, Lancaster, S. C, 














Registered Duroc Boar Pigs—Delivered in ORPINGTONS 
North Carolina for ten dollars, Chas. S. White Orpingtons—Eggs, cockerels for 
- Haris, Mebane, N. C. sale. Dan Sharpe, Asheboro, oe 





Pedigreed Duroc-Jersey Pigs for Sale—8& 
wecks 014, $5 each. C. H. Watkins, R. No. 1, 


- Highlard Springs, Va. 





Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs—Satisfaction 





or money refunded and_ transportation 
charges paid. C. D. Murphy, Atkinson, N. C. 
POLAND-CHINA 





Registered Poland-China Hogs—Big type, 
Drea sows and gilts, service boars, pigs, both 
sex, no kin. Satisfaction guaranteed, Write 
now. W. W. Johnson, Danville, Ky. 


Oo. 1. C's. 
For Sale—Registered. O. .I..C. pigs. M..O. 
Bowman, Marshville, N. C. 
GUERNSEYS 


Choice Grade Guernsey Heifers and Cows, 
Prices reasonable. -J. N. Terry, News Ferry, 
Virginia. 

















HEREFORDS 
Registered Herefords—Service bulls, and 
calves; yearling heifers and calves. Jarman 
Farm, Porterdale, Ga 


HOLSTEINS 








REDS 


Eighteen Single Comb Reds, ten weeks old, 
$10. Fine year-old male and. five hens, $10. 
Winners. Best eggs, 90c, 15, prepaid. Sadie 
Covington, Wadesboro, N. C. 

MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 

Quality and utility Barred Rocks, S. C. 
Black Minorcas and R. C. Brown Leghorns 
at low prices. J. D. Garber, Harrisburg, Va. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS | 


BEANS 
Ninety day Velvet Beans—Write for prices. 
Durham Seed liouse,- Durham, 


CABBAGE 


Fall Cabbage Plants—Dollar per thousand. 
Parcel] post, quarter per hundred. Farmers 
Plant Co., Martins -Point, S. C. 


Fine Strong 




















< . 











Cabbage Plants—For fall 
heading; 25c hundred; 300, 65c; 500, $1, 
postpaid. By express, $1.25 thousand; 5,000, 
$5. Tidewater Plant Company, Franklin, 
Virginia. 





Registered Holstein Bull Calf—From 
grandson of King of the Pontiacs, and heavy 
producing A. R. O., great-granddaughter of 
Hengerveld-DeKol. Bred in the South and 
horoughly acclimated. Guaranteed free 
from disease. Also, a few fine registered 
heifers. Knapp Farm,-Nashville, Tenn. 





CLOVER 


Spotted Leaf Bur Clover 
prices, 





Seed—wWrite for 
J. D. Armstrong, Columbus, Miss. 
Crimson Clover—Nineteen 
Six sixty per bushel. 
Durham, N. C. 





fifteen crop. 
Durham Seed House, 





JERSEYS 


s Richly bred registered Jersey Bulls for 
sale—Nine months old, price $50. F. B. Gor- 
don, Salem, Va. 

Two-year-old Fawn Registered 
bull and several heifers for sale. 
& Sons, Greensboro, N. C 








Jersey 
Groome 





For Sale—An exceptionally well bred, reg- 
istered Jersey bull. He's a bveauty—solid 
color, black points. Chas. I, Todd, Box 209, 
Richmond, Va. 


RED POLLS 

Registered Red Poll Bull 

Price reasonable, 
North Carolina. 

SHORTHORNS 


20 fine young registered Shorthorn bulls 
‘or sale, Shedden Farms, Raymond, Ga, 








Extra fine. 
Oakwood Farm, Warsaw, 














Buy Your Bur Clover Seed From Roadview 
Stock Farm—The largest bur clover farm in 
the South. Seed guaranteed the equal of any 
offered. $1.25 per bushel. Special prices on 
100-bushel lots and over. Valuable planting 
instructions with orders, Roadview Stock 
Farm, Marion, Ala. 


Several thousand bushels cleaned and 
screened Bur clover $1.25 bushel. These 
seed are free of nut grass, Johnson grass 
and other dangerous grass and weed seed. 
Also have several thousand bushels unclean- 
ed seed, field run at 85¢ bushel; ten bushels 
and more 75c bushel, If other seed is want- 
ed write us. Kirby Seed Company, Gaffney, 
Seuth Carolina. 








POTATOES 





Lookout Mountain Irish Potatoes—Genuine 
fancy stock, $1.75 per bushel; less for larger 
lots. J. Watson White, Hartwell, Ga. 








Sudan Grass Seed—Guaranteed pure; cer- 
tified by state and county experiment asso<- 
ciation. “Write -David. B.. Clarkson, ; Robs-~ 
town, Texas. 


"MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS .AND. PLANTS . 





~ Cabbage and Collard Plants—Now ready. 
1,000, $1.25. Norfolk Plant Company, Mary- 
land Ave., Norfolk, Va. 








Tomato, Eggplant, Pepper, Cabbage; Col- 
lard, Sweet. Potato and -Parsley ~ Plants— 
Booklet free. Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro, N. C. 


“Cabbage, Collard, Tomato ‘Plants—Best 
varieties, 300, 65¢c; 500, $1 postpaid, 1,000, 
ta ala collect. J. T. Councill, Frank- 
lin, a. : 


Wanted—To -buy Red, Bur, Crimson; and 
Alsike Clover. Seed, also a quantity Timothy, 
Teerdsgrass and Vetch Seed. F. Burke, 
Ammon, Va. 











Lookout Mountain Seed Potatoes, $1.50 
per bushel. Bur clover seed, 5 bushels with 
inoculation, $3.75. Mexican June corn, $2.50 
per bushel. The P, Rosenberg Warehouse 
Co., Abbeville, S. C. 


Black, Brabham, Iron, Taylor Seed Peas, 
$1.25; mixed and others of splendid germi- 
nating power, $1.10. Would exchange same 
for Mammoth soy beans, J. E. Coulter, 
Connellys Springs, N. 


Dahlias, Chrysanthemums, 
Geranium, Dusty Miller, 
Vine -Plants, - etc.; Cannas, Gladiolus, and 
Tubherose Bulbs. Ask for catalog. Greens- 
boro Seed and Plant Co., Greensboro, N. C. 


Collard Plants and New Summer Cabbage 
Plants—All leading varieties. Can ship at 
once. Prices by mail postpaid: $1 for 500. 
By express not paid, 500 for 76c; 1,000 for 
$1.25; 5,000 for $1 per 1,000. P. D. Fulwood, 
Tifton, Ga. 








Scarlet Sage, 
Heliotrope, Moon 











Best Grade American-grown Alfalfa Seed 


—39 per cent pure; 25c pound. Hairy Win- 
ter Vetch, $11 bushel. Crimson Clover, 98 
per cent pure, $7.40 bushel. American- 


grown Red Clover, 18c pound. Dwarf Esscx 
Rape, 10c pound. If other seed is wanted, 
write us. Kirby Seed Company, Gaffney, S.C. 


Abruzzi Seed Rye, $2.50 bushel; ten bushel 
lets and over $2.25 bushel. Carolina Seed 
Rye, (tall growing), $1.50 bushel; ten bush- 
els and over $1.35 bushel. Choice Texas Red 
Rust Proof Oats, 65c bushel; Appler Oats, 
85c bushel. Fulghum Oats, 90c bushel. All 
recleaned and graded. If other seed is want- 
ed write us. Kirby Seed Company, Gaffney, 
South Carolina, 


[MISCELLANEOUS __ | 


Famous Brushy Mountain Fruit—Black- 
berries, home canned $1 dozen; $2 case. Or- 
ders fill(d promptly. R, & R. Canning Co., 
Boomer, N. C. 














HONEY 


Choice Honey—Guaranteed pure. and. de- 
licious. Ten pounds for $1 by express. J, O. 
Hallman, Unadilla, Ga, 








Honey for Sale—We have on hand a lim- 
ited amount of good bright comb honey in | 
4%x4%x1% Inch sections, Pounds—actual 
weight, 14 to 16 ounces each, Packed in 
cases of 24 sections. 4 cases—96 sections to 
@ crate. Price, 12%c section; $3 case; $12 
erate, f.o.b. Magnolia, Cash with order. 
Would advise shipping full crates by freight, 
or single cases by express. R. D. Carr, R. 
F. D., Magnolia, N. C. 





One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three 
months, 25 cents, Long-térm subscriptions, 
if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.50 
three years, $2; five years, $3. Foreign sub- 
scriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50 

















We do not e-tend our veneral ad qguaran- 
tee to iand advertisements, because vernh purchas- 
see iand for 
no sn er unless he show to vratstacte for ' sale in our 
e shows us sa etory re: — 
83 Acres of Land for Sale—In one mile of 
Marshville High School. M. <A. Griffin, 


Marshville, N, C. 





61 acres, two miles town, churches, school; 
excellent house, route. $27 acre. J. H. Hen- 
ley, Sanford, N. Cc. 

For Sale—50 farms in the garden spot of 
South Carolina, $10 to $30 per acre. Davis 
Realty Company, Greenwood, S. C, 








Farm Lands for Sale—I have some nice 
farms with exccllent buildings, of 75 to 600 
acres each.- Don’t fail to téii-me your wants 
before buying, R. _E. Prince, Raleigh, N. C. 








~ 208 Acres—Four - miles east of Clinton on 
central .highway, adjoining good school; 75 
acres clearcd; three buildings. $30 per acre, 
% cash, balance in four years. B. T. Star- 
ling, Owner,” Clinton, N. C. 


‘For Sale—3 good farms in Orange County, 
near’ Cedar Grove, “N. C. 235-115 and 50 
acres ‘respectively. All necessary buildings. 
New and up-to-date. Well located, watered, 
and adapted, for particulars, terms, etc., ad- 
dress, A, W. Tinnin, Burlington, N.C 





High-class Virginia Grain and Stock Farm 
340 acres near Lynchburg, exclusive neigh- 
borhood,; tar macadam’ pike, modern «build- 
ings, fine farming and grazing land, some 
good timber, price including personal proper- 
ty $20,000. Write for illustrated folder. Ven- 
able & Ford, Lynchburg, Va. 


1,600 Acres—Finest land in Craven County, 
North Carolina; nine miles west of Newbern, 
on Norfolk Southern R. R., bordering state 
highway and two county roads. Clay subsoil, 
black sandy loam top—suitable for tobacco, 
cotton, corn, etc T. P. Hammer, Franklin. 
Bank Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


450 Acres—At Toano, Virginia, on Chesa- 
peake & Ohio R. R. half way between Rich- 
mond and: Newport News. Best potato and 
melon section in Virginia, Fine truck and 
farm land. 100 acres in cultivation, 50 acres 
clover. Close to graded schools,. high school,- 
stores and churches. A. W. Jennings, Toano, 
Virginia. 














Rare Farm Bargains—$8,500—100 acres in 
timber and wood. About 50 acres in high 
state of cultivation, 35 acres splendid stand 
alfalfa, 20 acres beautiful grass lot. Equip- 
ment at least $2,500. Buildings, fencing, 
etc., at least $5,000. Red clay soil. Topo- 
graphy. just right. Well watered. Ex- 
treme southern portion Brunswick County, 
Va.. Ideal medium sized cattle farm, Worth 
at least $12,500. Write W. H. Russell (own- 
er), Clarksville, Va., for ful! particulars. 


Four miles from Boydton, Va., on improv- 
ed road. Magnificent and iceal cattle farm 
with large number of acres river bottom 
lands. Cherry red soil. Niceiy cleared. Con- 
siderable quantity, wood-and timber. Well 
watered and fenced. 620 acres. All grow- 
ing crops belonging to owner. All agricul- 
tural implements and machinery. 50 head 
nice cattle. Unusual bargain, $16,500. .Don’'t 
wait to write but come and see. No real 
estate agents commissions. J. E. Howerton, 
Clarksville, Va. 











Consider the 
Bee=—=:- 


The bee that.gathers the honey doesn’t stay 
inth the hive. She flies abroad and gathers her 
own living—carrying the surplus home. 

Consider the bee. Just as she gathers her 
living and surplus abroad—you can gather 
yours by advertising. 


Don’t be @ “drone”! Join our hive of 
“‘workers.”” 























©; THAT’S RIGHT, 
iv UNCLE SAM. 


Thrifty, healthy birds, well fed 
and free from lice; some i. 
attractive letterheads ; : 

and careful attention while 

ing every effort to carte 3 _ 
tomers are the first things nec- 
essary. The next thing is an adver- 
tisement in 


The Progressive Farmer. 


When writing to advertisers say, 
your advertisement in The 
Farmer.” 





“I saw 
Progressive 














tween each 
at the bottom ofa 
ing—no danger of 
basin where ample 








are gathered. Noneed 
to plow and harrow the land. Cotton and cora 










telling about 15 good results from using Cole Drills. 








oe 300 


When you sow your grain with the Cole 
Drill, there are three grain rows planted be- 


Sow Grain Between Corn and Cotton Rows. 


There is no need to wait 
"til corn and cotton & - 


fields make ideal seed beds for grain, for the soil is eu 
and compact. You can gather the corn and cotton and —_ the stalks 
withcut injury tothe grain. One mancan easily sow 6 to S acres aday and 
apply fertilizer at the same time. You are surer of astand thanif you broad- 
cast cr sow with a Western Drill. You get two crops from land that now yields 
only one, The sane machine sows cow peas perfectly, and applies fertilizer to 
growing crops. Write today for catalog giving full information and 


THE COLE MFG. Co. ™ 










cotton or corn row. The grain is 
furrow that protects it from winter kill- 

‘“spewing up.’” Each plant is in a tiny 
moisture is sure. 


























Saturday, July 15, 1916] 


Cover Crops: Their Use in Southern 
Agriculture 





(Concluded from page 6, this issue) 


10. This is our greatest agricultur- 
al asset and it constitutes our great- 
est need for cover crops. The fact 
that crops will grow during the late 
fall, winter and early spring makes 
it necessary that we grow them not 
only to add but to save fertility. . Idle 
soils, like idle people, are apt to get 
worse instead of better. 

Humus and nitrogen are our great- 
est soil needs. These can be supplied 
without the loss of a single crop now 
being grown, such as cotton, corn, 
tobacco, peanuts, oats and wheat. But 
permit me to stress, once again, that 
we need cover crops more because of 
our soil and climatic conditions, than 
because of our crops or our so-called 
one-crop system of. farming. 


The problem for the Southern farm- 
er is the planning of a cropping sys- 
tem andthe selecting of such cover 
and legume crops that he can keep 
his land covered as nearly all the time 
as it is possible to do. 


Every acre of cultivated Southern 
soil should grow at least two crops a 
year. In no other way can we prevent 
washing and leaching and collect 
enough nitrogen to economically 
maintain and increase soil fertility. 
Many will say, at once, that this can- 
not be done; but it can be done when 
a correct cropping system is planned 
and the farm crops and work man- 
aged properly. Of course, there will 
be some failures or partial failures of 
these crops, as there are with other 
crops, but the aim must be to keep 
the land busy or covered all the time. 
This cannot be done by the non-resi- 
dent cotton farmer, but neither can 
the non-resident cotton farmer main- 
tain soil fertility; at least, he has not 
done so. 

It is not a question of the practi- 
cability or impracticability of keeping 
the land covered; but a question of 





realizing the necessity for it and pos- 
sessing sufficient desire to do so. It 
can be done about to the extent that 
it is desired and it will be desired 
about in proportion to the correct- 
ness of our ideas of what is necessary 
to maintain soil fertility, or our de- 
sire for really fertile soils. 


To the man who has not been sow- 
ing cover crops, we suggest that a 
half acre or an acre of crimson clover 
be sowed this fall on good land. Sow 
from September 1, to October 15, ac- 
cording to location, prepare the soil 
well and inoculate the soil or seed. 
But do not sow in the northern part 
of the Cotton Belt as late as October 
15, nor in the southern part.as early 
as September 1. 


We do not mean that crimson clov- 
er must or should generally be sowed 
on rich soil or on a specially prepar- 
ed seed. bed, but we want the man 
who has never sowed it before to suc- 
ceed; knowing, that. when he once 
grows even a half acre successfully 
he will. continue to grow it. .To the 
man who will not sow crimson, bur 
or red clover, we suggest an acre of 
rye. Plow this rye under next April 
and plant corn and be convinced that 
it pays by the increased yield. There 
is no doubt about cover crops paying, 
nor about the truth of the statement 
that we can and should cover every 
bare or cultivated acre. The trouble 
is that we do not believe these things 
and we pay the penalty for our un- 
belief with a yield of only 17.7 bushels 
of corn and 187 pounds of lint cotton 
per acre. Lands that grow such crops 
are poor and poor people always live 
on poor soils. Cover crops may be used 
so as to make our soils rich, without 
the loss of a single crop of corn, cot- 
ton, tobacco, peanuts, oats or wheat, 
and with sufficient increase in yields 
of these crops right from the start— 
the first year—to pay the cost of the 
cover crops. Why do we neglect these 
opportunities? Why do we continue 
to cultivate poor soils when we have 
the greatest opportunities of any peo- 
ple for the making of rich soils? 





WHY NOT START AN “ENDLESS-CHAIN PIG CLUB” 
IN YOUR COUNTY ? 











= 











E CALLED attention re- 
WW cently to an “endless-chain 

pig club” in Guilford Coun- 
ty, N. C. It develops, however, 
that Guilford is not alone in the 
successful prosecution of this 
unique plan. County Agent H. B. 
Mask, of Catawba County, sends 
us the above photograph showing 
a meeting of the pig club boys and 
girls of Catawba. These progress- 
ive youngsters together with a 
number of their parents are gath- 
ered in front of the Hickory 
Banking and Trust Company’s of- 
fices. In sending us the photo- 
graph Mr. Mask says: 

“This is the first year we have 
attempted to do pig clib work in 
Catawba, but the idea is not new 
to the boys and girls, having, been 
well defined by The Progressive 
Farmer and the county papers. 

“The Hickory Banking and 
Trust Company of Hickory is giv- 
ing valuable assistance to the 
work by offering the boys and 
girls a pure-bred sow pig with the 
understanding (1) that the boy or 
girl become a member of the state 
pig club and carry out its instruc- 





PIG CLUB BOYS AND GIRLS OF CATAWBA COUNTY, NORTH CAROLINA 


tions as far as possible in raising 
the pig. (2) That after eight 
months of age the pig furnished 
be bred to a pure-bred registered 
boar of the same breed. (3) That 
the boy or girl return to the bank 
a pair of pigs from the first litter. 
It is the idea of the bank to turn 
these pigs back to boys and 
girls who are not members of the 
pig club, thus forming what is 
known as the ‘endless chain.’ This 
bank has furnished twenty-six 
pigs already and more applica- 
tions are coming in from day to 
day. 

“Most of the pigs have been se- 
cured from the Kimball Farm and 
they are offering a $25 pig as a 
prize to the winner at the county 
fair. A $25 scholarship to the 
Startown Farm Life School is also 
offered as a prize.” 

Why not start an “endless-chain 
pig club” in your county, Mr. 
Farmer? See your county demon- 
stration agent and find out wheth- 
er some of your local banks are 
not as public-spirited as. those in 
Guilford and Catawba Counties. 











|;OUR HEALTH TALK 


Malaria 


FEW years ago, before we knew 
that malaria was always caused 
by the bite of a mosquito, people used 
to attribute every fleeting indisposi- 
tion to “a. touch of malaria.” We 
know now that we cannot have a 
touch of malaria without the touch 
of the insect that carries it; but the 
phrase is a convenient one, and the 
belief in it dies hard. 
It is quite possible to mistake other 
things for malaria, and when there is 
any difficulty in making a diagnosis a 








microscopical examination of the 
blood should be made. The charac- 
teristic malarial parasite will be 


-found if it is that which is making the 


trouble. The. sufferer may have ty- 
phoid fever or tuberculosis or some 
septic condition of the blood. If-so, it 
would be.a pity. to waste. valuable 
time making guesses at a diagnosis 
that the blood examination would 
make certain at once. 

Malaria yields to proper treatment 
and is not often fatal, especially in 
non-tropical countries. The disease is 
most likely to attack the very young 
or the very old, those who have not 
had time to become acclimated to a 
new place of residence, and those 
who: live in hard circumstances— 
such as the poor and soldiers in 
trenches. Malaria is one of the dis- 
orders that we know how to prevent. 
We must destroy the mosquito that 
carrries it, and until that is done we 
must try to keep it from getting at 
human beings. The Anopheles mos- 
quito usually bites between sunset 
and sunrise, and it is at night, there- 
fore, that we must be most careful. 
The best way is to have our houses 
and porches thoroughly screened. 
Sleeping in the open air is a royal 
road to health, but not if we share 
the open air with the Anopheles. It 
is not enough to screen the windows, 
for the insects may gain access some- 
where else, and then the bedroom will 
become merely a trap to keep them 
in. Windows and doors and chimney 
openings both upstairs and down— 
nothing must be forgotten.—Youth’s 
Companion. 





THE COTTON MARKET SITU- 
ATION 


DESPITE some weakness in the speculative 

centers, the Savannah market has held 
steady at the advanced quotations. Lower- 
ing of bids on the part of buyers has only 
resulted in reduced business, The cause of 
the easier tone in futures was the Bureau 
report On acreage and condition, which was 
better than generally expected in both re- 
spects. The acreage increased a little over 
12 per cent, which really seems reasonable 
in view of the inducements offered by the 
prevailing prices, and in line with facts so 
far as known. The condition was a shade 
above 81, which is somewhat better than the 
average at this season. The Bureau “un- 
officially’ stated that the given acreage and 
condition indicated a crop of about 14,266,- 
000 bales, without linters, 

The truth seems to be that the apparent 
condition is not borne out by the real. That 
is, the early promise is better than the plant 
is prepared to carry out. Fruiting is said 
to be unsatisfactory, which is attributed to 
the lack of potash.in the fertilizer, and the 
younger part of the 
show want of proper cultivation, 
the almost daily rains. 
the case 


owing to 


that the highest show is made at 
this time of the year, and the plant usually 
begins to fall off about this season, 
Exports are running well above last year 
now, and promise to attain 6,000,000 by the 
end of July. There are still many needs to 
be supplied before the new crop becomes 
available, and stocks are fast going down. 
In spite of the Bureau's showing for the 
early outlook, a showing no doubt fully jus- 
tified by the apparent condition, it is not 
probable that the crop will prove more than 
the world will require, and farmers should 
by all means refrain from overcrowding the 
early market. W. T. WILLIAMS. 
Savannah, Ga. 





A BRIGHT BOY 


“Tommy,” said his mother reprovingly, 
“what did I say I'd do to you if I ever 
caught you stealing jam again?” 

Tommy thoughtfully scratched 
with sticky fingers. 

“Why, that’s funny, 
forget it. I have.” 


his head 


Ma, that you should 
—Ladies’ Home Journal, 


crop is beginning to | 


It is nearly always | 








Nature Waits 
for No Man 


Will. your ginning plant be ready. 
when the cotton fields are white? 


Have you ordered that brand new 
1916 MUNGER SYSTEM OUTFIT 
which will make you the most up-toe 
date ginner in your field? Or, 


Have you prepared to hold and in- 
erease your trade, and to protect 
yourself against leaks and losses by 
tuning up your old plant with CON- 
TINENTAL ginning machinery 
wherever needed? 


If you have delayed acting in this 
important matter until now, we are 
READY to serve you promptly, but 
it is not wise to wait any longer—time 
is short. Get in touch at once with 
nearest CONTINENTAL sales office 


Continental 
Gin Company 


SALES OFFICES: 
| Atlanta, Ga., Birmingham, Ala., Charlotte, 
N.C., Dallas, Tex., Memphis, Tenn. 


SAVE MONEY ON 
ROCERIES 


Here’s | band opportunity to a. begs f 
on all of your supplies—to buy your gro- 
ceries, Seed and Feed at wholesale prices. We 
save you pear $50. a year if your supplies are 
now costing you $15. a month. Buying in large 
quantities phe Meelling to you direct for cash 
enables us to save you about one-third. 


FIVE BIG — 
Puritan, Best Patent Flour 5 per bbl. 
White Poppy, Good Patent Flour” $10 7 

(All flour in cotton sacks) 
Fancy Roasted Coffee, 25lbs. 1534c, 50 lbs. eee 





























Mackerel, in tubs—100 count. . . « « $3:7 
Granulated Sugar, = i. One.» « «+ 2 & $2.00 
00 Ibs. loose $7.6! 


Mixed Cakes, 25 lb. thm 8c. per Ib. #2. 00-per box 
Order from this Ad. any of the goods you need 
now and start today saving money. a.* 
You take no risk in buying from 
Guarantee us. We guarantee all goods to 
be pure, clean and wholesome and allow you to 
return at our expense, any 
oods which are not satisfac- 
fory. The best guarantee !s that 
ou wont want your money re- 
‘unded. 






Write today for our complete 
Free price list quoting rock bottom 
prices on Groceries, Seed and Feed. 
Start now to save money. 


Richmond Grain & Provision Co., 
212 South Tenth St., Richmond, Va. 








$5.50 WE PAY THE FREIGHT $8.00 


Speotal Sale, low prices now on this 
wonderful Canner Cooker and preserv- 
er. Omy $8.00 for this Canner with a 
capacity of 46 No 3 cans. The handiest 
canner on the market. For $5.50 we 
will ship you one of ons No. 24 Canners, 
with a capacity of 24 No. 3 cans. Our 
Canners will Dlease you; made of best 
metal to had. All workmanship 
guaranteed. All kinds of canned goods 
are bringing a better price than ever 
before. Get the STANCSARD = make 
money as Others are doi Sen 
jour order in while the special sale 


STANDARD CANNER Co.,, 
HICKORY, N. C. 


Make money and 
save money by 
canning surplus 
vesetabies, fruit and berries. Our 
PER ION is simplest, most 
phen ine canner made. Small size 
sets on stove; other sizes have fire- 


















“The South’s Mail Order re, z 
375 Shockoe Lane Richmond, Va. 




























































































OFFICES: 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. MEMPHIS, TENN. 

RALEIGH, N. C. DALLAS, TEXAS. 
New York Office, 381 Fourth Avenue; 

Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 


TO ETHAN OFFICE REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
To 





ENTERED SECOND- TTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 
ALA UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1879. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. Long- 
term subscriptions, if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.50; three 
years, $2; five years, $3. Clubs of 50 or more, without agent’s com- 
mission, 50 cents. Foreign subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 


QUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent together, cap 
get The Progressive Farmer one year for $1.50. A club of three 
yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for §2. 


YOUR LABEL IS YOUR RECEIPT 


The date to which your subscription is paid is given on the little red or 
yellow slip on page 1 opposite your name, printed thus, ‘John Doe, 81 Dec. 
16,” means that Mr. Doe is paid up to December 31, 1916, etc. After you 
send in your renewal, it requires about ten days to have this date changed 
and properly corrected on your label. Please advise us promptly if the label 
date does not properly show when your subscription expires. 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


We WILL positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber 
as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive 
Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. 
This does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between re- 
liable business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudu- 
lent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. 
The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported 
to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and 
after the transaction complained of; that our liability shall cover only the 
purchase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one 
advertiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guar- 
antees the reliability of all advertising it camries.” 

















Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 











We Want Your Clover-Vetch 
Experiences 


Bet a as it does that clover and vetch should be far more exten- 





sively planted in the South that they are, The Progressive Farmer 
will on August 5 issue a Clover-Vetch Special that will deal particu- 
larly with these great crops. 

As a winter cover crop to keep the land from washing away; as a win- 
ter grazing crop for cattle, horses, hogs and chickens; as a nitrogen-gath- 
erer and a crop to plow under in the spring as a fertilizer for the corn 
crop, crimson clover has proved its right to be classed among the great- 
est crops ever brought to this country. As a cover and grazing crop and 
nitogen-gatherer, and particularly as a producer of large tonnage of early 
hay, hairy vetch will be worth many millions of dollars to the South. 
As a winter grazing plant, bur clover should have a place on every perma: 
nent pasture in the Cotton Belt. 

It is consequently these three winter legumes particularly that we wish 
to have our readers tell us about, that we may pass these experiences on 
to others of our readers. We are offering our regular cash prizes for the 
three best letters, with payment at regular rates for all others used. 
We would also like to have a number of especially good pictures of clover 
and vetch fields. 

Clover and vetch on every Southern farm—we don’t intend to let up 
until this is an accomplished fact. Help us in the good work by telling 
us what these crops have meant to you. 





Tell Us How You Made the Oat and Wheat 
Crops Pay 


N AUGUST 19 we issue an “Oat and Wheat Special” of The Progres- 
sive Farmer, in which we wish particularly to emphasize the import- 
ance of these crops to Southern farmers, our need for a greatly in- 

creased acreage of them, pointing out at the same time the methods that 
are of first importance in making these crops profitable. 

To illustrate, in most of the Cotton Belt experience has proved that fall- 
planted oats far out-yield oats planted in the spring; oat smut costs South- 
ern farmers thousands of dollars every year, though we have an inexpen- 
sive, certain remedy for this disease; oat rust is responsible for big losses, 
though it is known that the Rust-proof varieties are largely immune; and 
winter-killing costs us more or less every year, though we know that 
seeding at the right time will preventa very large percentage of such losses. 

How Progressive Farmer readers have overcome these and other diffi- 
culties and made these crops profitable is what we wish discussed, and 
we will pay $7.50, $5 and $3 for the three best letters, with payment at 
regular space rates for all other letters used. We can also use good pho- 
tographs, and will pay for them. Contributions should reach us not later 
than August 5. 











North Carolina College of 
“Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 
The State’s Technical College. 


Four-year courses in Agriculture, in Chemistry, in Civil, Electrical, and Me- 
chanical Engineering, and in Textile industries. 

Four-year, two-year, one-year, and summer Normal courses in Agriculture. 

Numerous practical short courses. 

For catalog, and entrance blanks, write, 


E. B. OWEN, Registrar, West Raleigh, N. C. 





Hardening Soy Bean and Peanut-fed 
Hogs 





(Concluded from page 10, this issue) 


lard from one of the animals had a 
melting point of 41.8 degrees. The 
pigs in lot 2 ate peanut pasture and a 
partial ration of corn for 36 days, and 
at the end of this time had an average 
melting point of 33.4 degrees. Their 
»bodies were exceedingly soft. The re- 
maining pigs in lot 2 were enclosed in 
a small lot and finished upon corn 
alone for 66 days, and the melting 
point of the lard was raised to an av- 
erage of 37.2 degrees. While the bod- 
ies at the end of the corn period were 
very much firmer than at the begin- 
ning, still they were too soft. Corn by 
itself, while it brings results, brings 
them slowly. 

Upon the Edgecombe Test Farm a 
recent test was made to study the ef- 
fects of a ration made up of corn 
nine-tenths plus tankage one-tenth, 
and the same ration when supple- 
mented by soy bean pasture. The two 
lots of pigs were fed for 60 days, 
when the soy bean pasture was ex- 
hausted. At the end of the period the 
lard from the pigs in the dry lot had 
an average melting point of 43.3 de- 
grees, while those which had the run 
of the soy bean pasture had an aver- 
age melting point of 33.3 degrees. The 
remaining pigs in the soy bean lot 
were placed in dry lots for finishing. 
Lot 2 was finished upon a ration made 
up of corn nine-tenths plus tankage 
one-tenth. Lot 3 was fed a ration 
made up of corn nine-tenths plus cot- 
tonseed meal one-tenth. The fin- 
ishing period continued for 21 days, 
when the hogs were slaughtered and 
the lard samples secured. The lards 
from the pigs which were finished 
upon corn and tankage had a melting 
point of 35.6 degrees, while the lards 
taken from those which were finish- 
ing upon corn and cottonseed meal 
had a melting point of 38.5 degrees. 
The bodies of the hogs were too soft, 
but the combination of corn and cot- 
tonseed meal produced a very rapid 
change in firmness, the melting point 
being raised 5.2 degrees during the 
short finishing period of 21 days. 


How Long a Finishing Period Is Nec- 
essary? 


HE foregoing results show that 

the bodies of hogs cannot be 
made entirely satisfactory in short 
feeding periods of from 20 to 25 days, 
even though cottonseed meal is used 
as a part of the ration. Work is out- 
lined now to determine the effect of 
longer periods of finishing, and a 
second experiment of very great in- 
terest has been carried through in 
codperation with Holderness and 
Shook. 


The object of this test was to deter- 
mine the length of time necessary to 
harden the bodies of peanut-fattened 
hogs and to determine the relative 
value of corn meal plus cottonseed 
meal and shelled corn plus cottonseed 
meal plus tankage as finishing ra- 
tions. The hogs used in this test had 
been fattened upon peanut pasture, 
no grain of any kind being used dur- 
ing the peanut period. When the sup- 
ply was exhausted the bodies were, of 
course, exceedingly soft; in fact, the 
leaf lard made refused, in many cases, 
to solidify at all. 


On account of the condition of the 
weather, none of the hogs could be 
slaughtered just when the supply of 
peanuts became exhausted, so it is 
really not known just how soft the 
bodies were at the time. Just as soon 
however, as the supply of peanuts 
was gone the hogs were placed in a 
dry lot and fed upon corn alone for 
seven days. At this time a cool day 
came and nine hogs were slaughtered 
and lard samples secured. The lard— 
im some cases the lard was simply oil 
at ordinary room temperature—made 
from the kidney fat of these nine ani- 
mals had an average melting point of 
34 degrees. The melting point was, 
therefore, about nine degrees below 
the corn normal, so the bodies were 











exceedingly unsatisfactory. The re- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


maining hogs were carried along on 
corn alone until the end of the 17th 
day, when nine others were slaugh- 
tered and similar lard samples secur- 
ed. The lard secured from these nine 
animals had an average melting point 
of 36.8 degrees and an iodine number 
of 79.8. It is interesting to note in 
this connection that the lard made 
from one of these hogs in this lot had 
a melting point of 40 degrees. The re- 
maining hogs were then divided into 
two lots and fed upon dry feeds from 
February 1 to March 4, a period of 
32 days. Lot 1 was given a ration of 
cracked corn three-fourths plus cot- 
tonseed meal one-fourth. Lot 2 was 
given a ration of shelled corn seven- 
tenths, cottonseed meal two-tenths, 
tankage one-tenth. At the end of this 
period of 32 days (which made all to- 
gether 49 days on dry feeds) the lard 
from the hogs in lot 1 had an average 
melting point of 43.8 degrees, while 
those in lot 2 had an average melting 
point of 43.9 degrees. The bodies of 
these hogs were, therefore, firmer at 
the end of the 49th day of grain feed- 
ing than are the bodies of hogs which 
are fed for long periods of time upon 
corn alone. Such results as these 
are very welcome to our farmers, and 
the investigation is being continued 
to secure additional information. 
DAN T. GRAY. 





Abruzzi Promising Rye for Florida 


HE demand for Abruzzi rye is 

growing. Farmers who wanted 
to plant last fall had a hard time find- 
ing seed. It is probable that seed will 
be as scarce next fall because the 
showing which this rye has made 
this year will induce more farmers to 
plant. E. S. Pace, District Agent for 
the University of Florida Extension 
Division, reports that a number of 
west Florida farmers will be able to 
supply seed for sowing next fall. The 


county agents in each county have, 


the names of those farmers. 

It would be well for anyone who 
has not seen the rye to visit some 
farmer who is raising it. He could 
then judge whether it is well suited 
to his purpose. There is hardly a 
case where it has not been satisfac- 
tory. It is one of the best winter 
cover crops for Florida, because it 
makes a good growth during winter 
for early green manuring. 





NORTH CAROLINA MARKETS 


Prices paid by merchants for farm proe- 
ducts in the markets of North Carolina as 
reported to the Division of Markets for the 
week ending Saturday, July 1, 
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Asheville ..].....{($0.98/$0.53/ ....| ....|$5.25 
Charlotte 13¢ 95} .60/$1.15 |83.50 
Durham ....|12%c] .95} .53] 1.30] ....] 4.50 
Fayetteville |12%c| .95/.52%] 1.00/$1.50| 3.50 
Greensboro .|13c .90| .50}] 1.40] 1.50] 3.00 
Hamlet ....(12%c/ 1.00{ .60| 1.00] ....| 3.50 
Maxton ....|12%c| 1.00] .57] 1.00] 1.50] 4.50 
Newton ....|18¢ 90} .60 1,25) 1.50] 3.75 
Pt eee ee .92] 53] 1.00] 1.46] 3.50 
Scotl’d Neck]i2%ec] .93] .55| 1.25| 1.25] 3.50 
Winston-S’m]..... | .85| .55] 1.50] ..| 8.50 





Chicago, Ill—No. 2 white corn, 75144@78tc 
(delivered in Raleigh, 90% @93%c); No. 2 
yellow corn, 74% @78%c (delivered in Ral- 
eigh, 89% @93%c), 

No. 1 Potatoes, per barrel—New York, $2.50 
@3; Pittsburg, $3.15@3.40; Boston, $3@3.50; 
Philadelphia, $2.75@3.50; Washington, $3@ 
aon’ Cincinnati, $3.50; Cleveland, $3.25@ 


No. 1 Sweet Potatoes, per barrel—New 
York, 75¢c@$1.50 (basket); Pittsburg, $3.50@ 
4.00; Boston, $3.50@4; Washington, $2@2.50. 


BUTTER, EGGS, AND POULTRY PRICES 
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Asheville ...ce. 32e 31c 19¢ 20¢ 12¢c 
Charlotte . aa 35c] 22c] 22c 15¢ 
Durham ..cecces 35c 85c] 25c}] 20¢e] 10c¢ 
Fayetteville 35c 5e] 20c] 20c] 10¢ 
Greensboro .... 35¢e] 35c¢ 18c]| 20c] 1l4e 
Hamlet ..eccoce rata 30c] 22c] 20c}] 15c¢ 
Maxton .....---| 35c] 35c! 22c! 24c] 12¢ 
WRWtOR 6.0 csc ce ath a ae 20c\12%e 
RAI  cccckcee 36c| 30c}| 20e) 22c] 14e 
Scotland Neck .}] 35c --+| 20c] 20c] 12¢ 
Winston-Salem a 30c] 20c] 20c/13%e 
Atlanta, Ga. ... 30c] 28e] 19c] 23c]} 15¢ 








Butter — Chicago, 231%4.@28c (creamery); 
New York, 29@29%c (extra). 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to “‘ The Young People’s Department”’, The Progressive Farmer 

















POINTERS FOR CLUB 
WORKERS 


EEP the cultivator going in the 
late corn; study seed selection 
and be ready when the time comes. 
See to it that the pig is not 
stunted through lack of feed. 
Read again Mrs. Hutt’s article 
on germs and bacteria, in the issue 
of February 19. Also the article 
on canning in the June 3 issue. 
Ninety to ninety-five in the shade 
is hot. Chickens find it so. Then 
why make them swelter in the hot 
sun when shade is easily provided? 











“WORK, FOR THE NIGHT IS COM- 
ING” 


—— 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 

AM twelve years old. I will be in 

the seventh grade next year. I can 
cook right well, but one day when I 
had cooked dinner, mamma said the 
cornbread looked mighty funny. I 
had forgotten to sift my meal, and so 
we had to eat biscuits. 

My grandpa has a large garden 


a great deal about birds, which are, 
in my estimation, the most interest- 
ing things about the farm. I have 
learned their names, colors, where 
they 
they use, what they feed their young 
ones and many other things. I am 
very fond of the famous north 
Georgia mocking birds, which are as 
plentiful in our community as chick- 
ens. One of these mocking birds 
sings night and day in a large oak 
near my window. 

During school days I go to one of 
the best rural schools in Georgia. 
Our school building is not only the 


best rural school building in the 
county, but one of the best in the 
state. The Progressive Farmer takes 


the place of a text-book as a course 
of study for the agricultural class. 
By far the most interesting fea- 
ture of our past term of school was 
the literary society, which met every 
Friday afternoon. The program for 
these meetings would be speeches, 
jokes, readings, riddles, and a genu- 
ine, lively debate. .My special part is 
debating. I have defeated many peo- 
ple who were far my superior in age 
and training. All the pupils of our 
school like oratory, to which they de- 

















SOMH SOUTHERN SWEETS 


with all kinds of vegetables in it. My 
brother and I have a little garden. 
We have cucumbers, watermelons, 
and radishes. ; 

I love to play the piano, but there 
is a time not to play, and that is 
when our mothers are working. One 
day I was sitting in the parlor play- 


ing and mama was cooking dinner. 
Mama suddenly appeared in the 
room and the tune changed. I found 


myself in the kitchen finishing dinner 
and mama was playing and singing, 
“Work, for the Night Is Coming.” I 
advise all you girls who love to play 
never to play until you have helped 
mother first. 

I love to hear my grandpa tell about 
the war. He is a survivor of the 
Merrimac. He has been offered a 
free trip to Panama, but as his health 
is not good he does not know wheth- 
er he will go. 

MARJORIE FLAKE. 

Polkton, N. C. 





FROM THE EMPIRE STATE OF THE 
SOUTH 





(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


AM 11 years old and live in one of 

the healthiest sections in the state. 
I read The Progressive Farmer from 
front to back and from top to bottom, 
but I always turn to the young peo- 
ple’s page first. I am too small to 
help with the farm work very much 
but I do all I can, and spend the re- 
mainder of my time roaming through 
the fields and woods. I have learned 


* can 


vote a great deal of their time, lead- 
ing the other schools of the county in 
this special branch. 
HUGH DUNCAN. 
Lavonia, Ga., Route 1. 





Short Notes from the Young People 


APA has a strawberry patch and I 

deliver the berries. We get 40 
cents a gallon for them. Papa gives 
me half the money I make. I am in 
the sixth grade.—Lemuel Connor, 
London, Ark. 


I am a member of the tomato and 
baby beef clubs. I have seven long 
rows of tomatoes. Some of the to- 
matoes are turning. I am going to 
all the tomatoes I can. I also 
have a fine half-breed Hereford calf. 
I feed him cottonseed meal now. I fed 
him on hay until the hay was gone. I 
am going to take him to the fair at 
Laurel, Miss., next October.—Iva 
Lovett, Moselle, Miss. 

Wm. Fife, Hermanville, Miss., 
writes: “I have plowed three days 
this year, but I am going to plow 
more yet. I am going to sell my corn 
next year and buy a typewriter. When 
I get 16 years of age I am going to 
A. .& M. College. I am going to try 
to be an agricultural demonstrator.” 

Daniel Akins, Jasper, Ala., says: “I 
have a nice colt a year and a half old, 
and a fine calf. We have a new 
schoolhouse. I belong to the Hob- 
son Debating Society, and I like it 
very much.” 


build their nests, what material, 


Pollyanna: The Glad Book 





(Continued from page 17, this issue) 

“Yes. But afterwards—” 

“What was it?” Nancy was eagerly 
insistent. 

“He didn’t tell me. 
was something.” 

“The mystery!” breathed Nancy, in 
an awe-struck voice. “That’s why he 
took to you in the first place. Oh, 
Miss Pollyanna! Why, that’s just like 
a book—l’ve read lots of them; ‘Lady 
Maud’s Secret,’ and ‘The Lost Heir,’ 
and ‘Hidden for Years’—all of ’em 
had mysteries and things just like 
this. My stars and stockings! Just 
think of havin’ a book lived right un- 
der yer nose like this—an’ me not 
knowin’ it all this time! Now tell 
me everythin’—everythin’ he said, 
Miss Pollyanna, there’s a dear! No 
wonder he took ter you; no wonder— 
no wonder !” 

“But he didn’t,” cried Pollyanna, 
“not till I talked to him, first. And 
he didn’t even know who I was till I 
took the calf’s-foot jelly, and had to 
make him understand that Aunt Pol- 
ly didn’t send it, and—” 

Nancy sprang to her feet and clasp- 
ed her hands together suddenly. 

“Oh, Miss Pollyanna, I know, I 
know—I know I know!” she exulted 
rapturously. The next minute she 
was down at Pollyanna’s side again. 
“Tell me—now think, and answer 
straight and true,” she urged excited- 
ly. “It was after he found out you 
was Miss Polly’s niece that he said 
he didn’t ever want ter see ye again, 
wa’nt ite” 

“Oh, yes. I told him that the last 
time I saw him, and he told me this 
to-day.” 

“I thought as much,” triumphed 
Nancy. “And Miss Polly wouldn’t 
send the jelly herself would she?” 

“No.” 

“And you told him she didn’t send 
at!” 

“Why, yes; I—” 

“And he began ter act queer and 
cry out sudden after he found out 
you was her niece. He did that, didn’t 
he?” 

“Why, y-yes; he did act a little 
queer—over that jelly,” admitted Pol- 
lyanna, with a thoughtful frown. 

Nancy drew a long sigh. 

“Then I’ve got it, sure! Now lis- 
ten. Mr. John Pendleton was Miss 
Polly Harrington’s lover!” she an- 
nounced impressively, but with a fur- 
tive glance over her shoulder. 

“Why, Nancy, he couldn’t be! She 
doesn’t like him,” objected Pollyanna. 
Nancy gave her a scornful glance. 

“Of course she don’t! That’s the 
quarrel!” 

Pollyanna still looked incredulous, 
and with another long breath Nancy 
happily settled herself to tell the 
story. 

“It’s like this. Just before you come, 
Mr. Tom told me Miss Polly had had 
a lover once. I didn’t believe it. I 
couldn’t—her and a lover! But Mr. 
Tom said she had, and that he was 
livin’ now right in this town. And 
now I know, of course. It’s John 
Pendleton. Hain’t he got a mystery 
in his life? Don’t he shut himself up 
in that grand house alone, and never 
speak ter no one? Didn’t he act 
queer when he found out you was 
Miss Polly’s niece? And now hain’t 
he owned up that you remind him of 
somethin’ he wants ter forget? Just 
as if anybody couldn’t see ‘twas Miss 
Polly !—an’ her sayin’ she wouldn’t 
send him no jelly, too. Why, Miss 
Pollyanna, it’s as plain as the nose 
on yer face; it is, it is!” 

“Oh—h!” breathed Pollyanna, in 
wide-eyed amazement. “But, Nancy, I 
should think if they loved each other 
they’d make up some time. Both of 
’em all alone, so, all these years. I 
should think they’d be glad to make 
up!” 

Nancy sniffed disdainfully. 

(Continued next week) 


He just said it 





FORGING HIS FETTERS 


Judge—Name? Prisoner—Smith, Judge— 
Occupation? Prisoner—Locksmith. Judge— 
Officer, lock Smith up.—Judge. 


(23) 895 


Business Talks 


J. A. MARTIN 














“A STITCH IN TIME” 


N OUR issue of May 27, Mr. Moss had 
an editorial headed “The Farmer Who 
Was Too Late.” At the time I saw it, it 


struck me as being all too true. 

In my work 
this paper I hundreds of times had 
folks ask this and that could «be 
bought notwithstanding the fact that the 
very things wanted had, only a short time 
before, been advertised in our paper. 

Lately we have had inquiries as to where 
acetylene gas plants can be bought, yet ev- 
ery year we carry the acetylene plant man- 
ufacturers’ advertising. 

Within a few weeks now, a lot of our 
readers will be wanting to know where 
they can get Angora goats to clear their 
thickets; where the seed of various legumes 
such as vetch, crimson and bur clover, etc., 
can be had. 

Even as late as April 1, we had tardy 
readers ask where certain varieties of corn 
and cotton seed could be bought. 

In this connection, please read the fol- 
lowing letter from a big seedsman which is 
timely and contains a valuable hint: 


as advertising 
have 


manager of 


me where 


“I have just read the last issue of The 
Progressive Farmer and note the editorial 
“The Farmer Who Was Too Late” which re- 
minds me of the fact that ever year since I 
have been in the seed business I have had 
calis in December for seeds for winter pas- 
ture. 

These calls evidently come from. the 
farmers who do not think of the necessity 
of having winter pastures until after all 
vegetation is killed by frost. They are too 
Iate.. It was the same way wiih cotton seed 
this year; half the farmers waited until the 
very last minute to buy their seed and some 
of them hundreds of miles away refused the 
shipments because it tovk three or four days 
to reach them. 

I would certainly like to see The Pro- 
gressive Farmer start in early on the winter 
pasture crops. For us to urge them to buy 
early would lead them to believe that we 
were merely trying to get their order before 
some one else beat us to it.’’ 

J. L. MITCHELL, Jr. 

There is an old saying that “A Stitch in 
Time Saves Nine.’’ I have known folks to 
put off buying certain things and then 
“rush” their orders to somebody who was 
already sold out. 

It should be remembered too that there 
are often unavoidable delays in transpor- 
tation, even if prompt shipment can be 
made by the seller. 

If you are going to want clover, vetch, 
oats, rye and wheat for winter cover crops 
it isn’t one bit too early to begin locating 
what you need now. It would even pay to 
put a small ad. in our classified columns 
saying you want this and that. 

Don't wait. Fall seed are going to be 
scarce and high and delay will cause you 
trouble and higher prices too. 





A WORTH-WHILE BOOKLET 

F IT is true that many an intellect is bur- 

ied in poverty, it is equally true that 
many a man through mishap misses his vo- 
cation in life. Some who are blacksmiths 
in daily life are poets at heart. 

To illustrate: Only a few years 
now famous and beloved Irvin 
small-town newspaper 
over 380 years he 
complete obscurity, 
send in unsigned 


ago the 
Cobb was a 

correspondent. For 
remained in almost 
apparently content to 
‘news stories’? to the big 


dailies about the very few important hap- 
penings in his small sphere. 

And then somebody (I don’t know who) 
“discovered’’ Cobb, His first story made 
him famous and today he is even more be- 
loved and fampus as a@ wit than ‘Mark 


Twain” ever was. ‘ 

Now, I believe I have ‘discovered’ an- 
other Cobb in the author of a little booklet 
issued by the Gerhard Mennen Co., of New- 
ark, N. J. The booklet is called “The Gentle 
Art of Shaving’’, but the author has modest- 
ly (1 think foolishly) allowed its 
without his name. 

I want the readers of The Progressive 
Farmer to write to the Mennen Co., at New- 
ark, N. J., and ask for a copy of it. It’s 
simply rich, and were it from the diamond- 
pointed pen of either Irvin Cobb or Booth 
Tarkington it could not be more brilliantly 
funny. But it is more than just funny and 
bright. In it is much interesting history 
about the time-worn drudge of shaving 
with hints as to how this daily butchery of 
men can be made a daily joy. 

You fellows who have stiff beards (as I 
have); you ladies who have to wait for 
your men folks at meals; you fellows who 
lose your religion and blame an innocent 
razor when it isn’t at all to blame—will 
find fun, comfort and profit by getting “The 
Gentle Art of Shaving.’”” Ask Mennen to 
send you @ copy. 

I’ve been smiling over it ever since a copy 
come to me and I found the remedy for a 
stiff beard. 


issuance 





The man who's wise will advertise. 
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What’s Going On 


—in the automobile industry 


HE automobile has come into your life per- 
manently—or it soon will—to serve you 
day in and day out, on down through the years. 

Its appeal is irresistible. 

It is a fundamental factor in the affairs of 
modern, everyday life. 

In the car you now select you are casting 
your lot with the fortunes of some one producer 
—or should be—for it entails needless expense 
to switch from one make of car to another. 

It’s time to “get right” on the automobile 
question. 

So it is important to know what’s going on 
in the automobile industry—more important 
than ever before. 

Automobile producers have settled down into 
three fairly clearly defined groups. 

Whether you own and drive your car on an 
extravagant or an economical basis depends first 
upon which group you cast your lot with. 

You can drift into extravagance by following 
either of two groups, both of which make a strong 
appeal to the unwary. 
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To follow one of these groups is to fall into 
the extravagance of cheapness—the appeal, of 
course, is price. 

The extravagantly cheap cars are necessarily 
undersized—too small for comfort and as a rule 
lack equipment. 

} You begin by buying at retail prices the 
needed equipment. 

Before you are through you have spent the 
price of a better car. 

And in the end you sell out or trade in, take 
your loss and charge it up to experience. 

i 

In casting your lot with the other of these 
two groups you fall into the other extreme of 
extravagance. 

The appeal is individuality—exclusiveness. 

This group embraces the great majority of 
producers but their output is small so they do 
not provide the machinery and facilities for large 
production. 

They must perform laboriously and expen- 
sively by hand many operations which could be 
done better, quicker, more uniformly, accurately 
and economically by great machines. 

The price of these cars must cover extra- 
vagant manufacturing and selling costs. 

And upkeep is correspondingly expensive for 
garage men are unfamiliar with these cars and 
service charges run high because mechanics must 
spend as much time learning what to do and 
how to do it as in actually doing the work. 

+ k + 

The third group comprises the large producers 
of quality cars. ~ 4 

The Willys-Overland Company is by far the 
largest producer in this group. 4 

Season after season, for many years, the 
Overland output has far exceeded that of any 
other producer in this class. 

As the Overland output has been greater, 
Overland material cost, manufacturing cost 
advertising and selling costs have been corres- 


Catalogues on request. 


pondingly lower, per car, than that of any other 
producer in this class. 

And we have always given buyers the benefit 
of our lower costs. 

Certain it is that we have led the way in all 
the great price reductions which have finally * 
placed quality cars within the reach of the many. 

Certain it is that those who have followed the 
Overland fortunes from the beginning have 
owned and driven their cars on a more economi-: 
cal basis than those who have followed any other 
producer. x2 RA hs 


Past performance is the best promise of 
future performance, and several very great 
advantages of the present point to future advant- 
age for those who cast their lot permanently 
with Overland. 

Between the small, light Overland Roadster 
and the Willys-Knight Limousine at prices rang- 
ing between approximately six and eighteen 
hundred dollars, you have the most complete 
opportunity for selection within the entire 
“economy range’’—excluding both the extrava- 
gant ranges of the cheap and of the fanciful, 
which fall outside any true idea of economy. 

From season to season you may switch from 
one car to another as fancy or expediency may 
dictate, and without the needless loss entailed 
by changing from one make of car to another. 

Whether you buy the small four cylinder 
Overland or a larger Overland Four, the big 
Overland Six or a Willys-Knight, you get the 
lowest possible first cost for a car of its class— 
the result of the greatest production attained in 
quality automobiles. 

% * * 

And just as standardized manufacturing 
methods applied to the largest output have 
resulted in lowest possible first costs— 

So also have standardized service methods 
applied to the largest number of running cars 
resulted in minimum upkeep costs. 

Not only are Overland service stations every- 
where, but garage men and mechanics every- 
where have twice the experience and knowledge 
of Overlands as they have of any other car 
because there are about twice as many Overlands 
running as there are of any other make of cars 
of the same class. « 

And the inevitable result is economy, for 
everywhere men know Overlands and the quick- 
est and shortest way to render almost any service 
in connection with them. 
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So, if true values sway you—true values in 
every phase and all phases wherein the auto- 
mobile touches your life—then consider these 
things and reach your decision and with your 
purchase this season cast your lot permanently 
with those who have established and are continu- 
ing to establish these very real and true values 
which determine true automobile economy. 

See the Overland dealer now. Talk matters 
over with him frankly. He will help you from 
his rich experience, to decide which Overland 
or Willys-Knight will serve your particular needs 
with greatest economy. 

Get right on the automobile question. 


Please address Dept. 693. 


The Willys-Overland Company 
Toledo, Ohio 








**Made in U.S. A.’”’ 





